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Enduring Values 


By MALCOLM G. WYER 
President of the American Library Association, 1936-37 


IXTY years ago the American Li- 
brary Association held its first and its 
only other conference in New York City. 
Sixty librarians were registered, among 
them Justin Winsor, Melvil Dewey, 
William F. Poole, R. R. Bowker, Charles 
A. Cutter, Caroline Hewins, William I. 
Fletcher, and others—names great and 
lasting in the library profession. The sub- 
jects represented on the program included 
state legislation for libraries, citizen inter- 
est, cooperation, and high qualifications 
for those entering the profession. 

Today the American Library Associa- 
tion is again gathered in New York City, 
with more than five thousand librarians 
registered from libraries spread across the 
continent from ocean to ocean, from 
Canada to the Gulf. The subjects repre- 
sented on our program, too, include state 
legislation for libraries, citizen interest, 
and high qualifications for those entering 
the profession. 

I scarcely could do better than to read 
to you this evening that first president’s 
address by Justin Winsor, as interesting 
and timely now as when delivered, a 
Gettysburg address of American Library 
Association sessions. Briefly, he stressed 
as objectives, raising the standards and 
training of librarians, codperation between 
libraries, and the need for interesting busi- 
ness men in library work. Were he to 
return to this meeting, the very size and 
specialization would reveal our success in 
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these objectives. It was a business man, 
with a generous belief and faith in the 
free library for all the community, who 
furnished the greatest incentive through- 
out the country for its support from pub- 
lic funds. The large number of special 
libraries maintained by business and pro- 
fessional men for their own needs, repre- 
sented by the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion in overlapping session with us this 
week, is another indication of this. Also 
he would realize, from the variety and 
multiplicity of groups discussing all phases 
of the work, that we have done very much 
to advance the work which they so ably 
began. 

This rich heritage from the past, in the 
many excellent processes for the physical 
care of libraries, has given the present-day 
librarian an unexcelled equipment for his 
work. Indeed, the beginning librarian 
may become so busy and so confused trying 
to find his way through this professional 
labyrinth of the various catalogs, union 
lists, classification systems, bibliographies, 
surveys, printed cards, and all the exten- 
sive literature on library economy as to 
lose sight of their purpose and the purpose 
of library work itself. 

The primary elements of any library 
and of all libraries are just books, the 
people, and the librarians to bring them 
together. The purpose of the library is 
simply the book and the reader. 

Our profession dates back to the begin- 
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Enduring Values 


By MALCOLM G. WYER 
President of the American Library Association, 1936-37 


IXTY years ago the American Li- 
brary Association held its first and its 
only other conference in New York City. 
Sixty librarians were registered, among 
them Justin Winsor, Melvil Dewey, 
William F. Poole, R. R. Bowker, Charles 
A. Cutter, Caroline Hewins, William I. 
Fletcher, and others—names great and 
lasting in the library profession. The sub- 
jects represented on the program included 
state legislation for libraries, citizen inter- 
est, codperation, and high qualifications 
for those entering the profession. 

Today the American Library Associa- 
tion is again gathered in New York City, 
with more than five thousand librarians 
registered from libraries spread across the 
continent from ocean to ocean, 
Canada to the Gulf. The subjects repre- 
sented on our program, too, include state 
legislation for libraries, citizen interest, 
and high qualifications for those entering 
the profession. 

I scarcely could do better than to read 
to you this evening that first president’s 
address by Justin Winsor, as interesting 
and timely now as when delivered, a 
Gettysburg address of American Library 
Association sessions. Briefly, he stressed 
as objectives, raising the standards and 
training of librarians, codperation between 
libraries, and the need for interesting busi- 
ness men in library work. Were he to 
return to this meeting, the very size and 
specialization would reveal our success in 
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these objectives. It was a business man, 
with a generous belief and faith in the 
free library for all the community, who 
furnished the greatest incentive through- 
out the country for its support from pub- 
lic funds. The large number of special 
libraries maintained by business and pro- 
fessional men for their own needs, repre- 
sented by the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion in overlapping session with us this 
week, is another indication of this. Also 
he would realize, from the variety and 
multiplicity of groups discussing all phases 
of the work, that we have done very much 
to advance the work which they so ably 
began. 

This rich heritage from the past, in the 
many excellent processes for the physical 
care of libraries, has given the present-day 
librarian an unexcelled equipment for his 
work. Indeed, the beginning librarian 
may become so busy and so confused trying 
to find his way through this professional 
labyrinth of the various catalogs, union 
lists, classification systems, bibliographies, 
surveys, printed cards, and all the exten- 
sive literature on library economy as to 
lose sight of their purpose and the purpose 
of library work itself. 

The primary elements of any library 
and of all libraries are just books, the 
people, and the librarians to bring them 
together. The purpose of the library is 
simply the book and the reader. 

Our profession dates back to the begin- 
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ning of recorded thought, and in that 
long period the concept and position of the 
library have changed from a collection for 
the few elect to the great free educational 
institution of today. The tools also have 
changed from the ancient clay tablets and 
papyrus rolls to the modern printed book 
and microphotography. But the spirit 
and purpose have never changed. ‘These 
have always been an earnest desire to pre- 
serve the records of human thought and 
vision and to make them useful to others. 

In every library, whatever its kind or 
its scope, getting a book is always an in- 
dividual process in which the librarian is 
the necessary element. It is this personal 
side of library work that I wish to em- 
phasize, for in the complicated organi- 
zation of today, whatever part the 
librarian may play, it is an important one 
in bringing the books and the people to- 
gether. In his own relationship with 
books, an intimate and close association 
with them, the librarian enters a world 
not bound by time or place. 


Mastery OF Books EssENTIAL 


“Speak to me, Muse, of the adventur- 
ous man who wandered long after he 
sacked the sacred citidels of Troy.” 

The songs of his adventures delighted 
the simple peoples living around the 
Aegean in the misty dawn of history. 
Equally they delighted the Alexandrian 
and European scholars in the halls 
of learning and inspired Keats to his 
own immortal sonnet on first reading 
Homer: 


Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and 
bold: 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 


This collection of ancient songs was 
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the first book called for in a large camp 
library and only two months ago a prac- 
tical business man said to me, “I am hay- 
ing a thrill; 1 am reading Homer for the 
first time.” 

This ability of books to give a thrill, not 
only to their first readers but long after 
the author and times have passed away; 
the enduring values within them which 
make them the best sellers of the decades 
and centuries, are the very inspiration and 
foundation of our work. The freshness 
and vitality of great books, which give 
them an ever-recurring timeliness, have 
made it possible to speak across the ages 
and from race to race. For a great man 
of the past may speak more clearly and be 
more easily understood than a mediocre 
mind of the present. And so our fathers 
found the understanding of Plato, Aris- 
totle, and other Greeks a practical aid in 
building a new state in which the indi- 
vidual was to play the leading part. These 
books pondered over today will still be 
read long after you and I are gone. 

But what about the books of today? 
Certainly no library has ever been able to 
function without the literature of the day, 
even though Brander Matthews tells us 
the trouble with contemporary literature 
is that four-fifths of it is temporary. This 
comment, however, is from the critic of 
literature, suggestive but not the final 
guide for the librarian. 


More Copies oF QUALITY FICTION 


The importance of recreational litera- 
ture is fully recognized and the need for 
it has been amply demonstrated and dis- 
cussed. In the field of fiction, however, 
my own observation and experience lead 
me to favor limiting the titles of new fic 
tion of mediocre value, adding more copies 
of the better novels. 
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This current literature deals with the 
present, with the life and changes passing 
around us, with our friends, our problems, 
and indicates new trends as clearly as a 
mirror. It, too, has an enduring value 
which lies in this very portrayal of scenes 
which pass away. Future readers then 
can turn back the pages of history like 
leaves of an album by reading the contem- 
porary records of each age. The modern 
school of biography—which seeks to repre- 
sent the times as well as the man—his- 
torical novels, and even histories, depend 
upon it for their material. 

Our concern then is not so much with 
its temporary nature as with its sincerity 
of purpose, truthfulness of portrayal, and 
its real significance, but with these we are 
vitally concerned. Has the author hastily 
struck up a speaking acquaintance with 
his subject or is it of long enough standing 
to be intimate and close? Has he ingen- 
iously sorted over our characteristics and 
ideas, or those of the communities, selected 
those we struggle with and sensitively try 
to suppress, and then blazoned them forth 
as the whole of us saying this is the true 
picture because I, so cleverly, have said it 
is? 

Or, on the other hand, does he have or 
seek that rare gift, the impersonal touch, 
which selects the relative characteristics to 
make a picture of the whole, one whose 
balance gives beauty of form, whose 
thought gives beauty of expression alike 
to the simple tale or to the profound work 
of art? 

These rules, simple but flexible, are yet 
comprehensive enough to be a guide 
through the mass of words pouring out 
from the printing presses today. 

In the field of books, then, an under- 
standing of the place of the enduring and 
the place of the temporary is necessary for 





the librarian and comes only with a per- 
sonal association and a mastery of the 
books themselves. 


RECKONING WITH Our READERS 


If we had only to know books and fill 
our shelves with them, our work would 
be easy. On the other side of the desk 
are not the Public, but People, the most 
interesting thing in this world of ours; 
People, with all their hopes, their com- 
plexities, their diversities, all ages, many 
races, crowding all parts of our libraries, 
but each person having the thought, the 
powers, and the dignity given him by the 
Creator. 

Our first thought in beginning a library 
may be to assemble the books and the or- 
ganization, but experience has shown the 
actual beginning is in the enduring quality 
within the readers which brings them to 
our shelves. It has been defined as in- 
tellectual curiosity by Matthew Arnold, 
but its evidences are so varied that for 
our work I have called it simply the in- 
quiring mind, a seeking for a wider, better 
outlook. However, I realize this defini- 
tion is not complete. ‘This intellectual 
activity has led the progress of the world. 
All of our own work grows out of it. 
Without it, all of our excellent technique 
and all of our organization would be use- 
less, for there would be no readers. May 
it not be well then that we remember this 
inquiring mind and occasionally examine 
it to see how well we really are acquainted 
with it? 

Again, this part of our work would be 
easy if the inquiring mind were to be 
found in the scholar and the research ex- 
pert alone. But it is found as well in the 
filling station operator in a remote Wyom- 
ing town who holds us up a half hour to 
talk books; in the artist who sees the spirit 
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of beauty in the Kansas prairies and cap- 
tures it for us within the covers of a book ; 
in the plasterer with a passion for bibliog- 
raphy; in the corporation lawyer immers- 
ing himself in Keats and Shelley; and in 
the little clerk eagerly saying, “I’ve made 
the biggest discovery! I’ve found a down- 
town public library.” 

Like our gold, this ceaseless quest for a 
wider outlook is where you find it, but 
wherever it may be found it is vitally im- 
portant that we recognize it and work 
with it, for it spreads in ever-widening 
circles. The majority of our readers in 
college and public libraries are average 
readers with inquiring minds, and they 
practically all want the stimulation which 
comes from books, new ideas, and a wider 
outlook from daily tasks and associations. 
They would not be in the libraries other- 
wise. It is the appreciation of the 
average man also for the thought and 
vision of those who paved the way which 
has kept alive and handed down to us their 
accomplishments. The scholars are too 
few and the critics often too dull to do it 
alone. As I pass the library shelves and 
examine the books of vision and wisdom, 
with pages well worn and covers rebound 
from constant use, I think of the wealth 
of satisfaction passed on to the readers. 


INQUIRING Minp HAs BROADER 
BASE 


Not only may the inquiring mind be 
found any place but today it is more active 
and has broadened its base, to use the 
words of our tax friends. Some years 
ago a group of faculty members was dis- 
cussing the benefits of higher education. 
I said then that we in the public library 
were perhaps better able to appraise their 
work since they were sending such large 
numbers of graduates who were not lay- 
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ing away their education in the drawer 
with their sheepskin. Instead they are 
using it in their daily life and the new 
interests gained in college send them to 
our shelves. 

Business and industry, the many study 
clubs, automobile travel, the good things 
in radio and the moving pictures, are 
sending us people efficiently trained or 
with broadened interests, and the timely 
services of the libraries themselves have 
built up through the years a wide reading 
public. All of these reveal our knowledge 
of the inquiring mind. Perhaps it was 
because of the demands created by this 
shift from leisure-time reading to educa- 
tional reading that we were surprised by 
the wide response to the Emergency Edu- 
cational Program which has disclosed 
greater opportunities for the library. 

The public library is fast becoming to 
the adult what the university is to youth. 
Indeed, one of the most scholarly of uni- 
versity presidents said to me recently, 
“Whenever I think of adult education, I 
think of the public library.” 


LIBRARIAN Is CONNECTING LINK 


The personal relationship of the li- 
brarian, which I am emphasizing tonight, 
rests not only in his own appreciation of 
books and in an understanding of the in- 
quiring mind of the readers but also in 
actively uniting these. This whole adult 
education movement, not new to the 
library except in scope and extent, is open- 
ing a new emphasis and a new objective 
for the library, new because something 
different is required. I wish it were a 
science and capable of a formula or a 
system to fit all libraries and all communi- 
ties, like cataloging or classification, for 
then it would answer many of the prob- 


lems that puzzle us. But intrinsic values 
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of books and the personal contact with the 
people are always intangibles and these 
are its bases. 

This something new required of us is 
not more knowledge about books or or- 
ganization. Our patrons know from long 
experience that generally we are able to 
supply the best book for the purpose. But 
they are asking us definitely and increas- 
ingly for help in a further use of the book. 
What they want may be illustrated by the 
remark of a college professor in outlining 
to me his course of study. “I don’t know 
what my students will learn about litera- 
ture from it, but when they are through 
they certainly will know literature.” It is 
not surprising that his influence was far- 
reaching and lasting. In other words, our 
readers want from the library instruc- 


tional help and codperation in the contents 
of books. 


May Become “Proressors OF Books” 


So then, this something different, which 
is not more knowledge but an understand- 
ing of knowledge itself, is a main objective 
for the future. Since the library must not 
lag but must be a leader in the intellectual 
life, and this objective is for the future, I 
can only give my impressions of how to 
meet it. It calls first for an appreciation 
and understanding of the values in books 
on which I have dwelt, but to a greater 
and wider extent than most of us possess. 
It may be that we should become profes- 
sors of books, as it were, not only for those 
who are beginners in the love of reading, 
but for whose study of a subject is intensi- 
fied by practical experience with it. 

It will mean a greatly expanded reader’s 
advisory service with librarians developing 
special fields of study, and something akin 
to seminar rooms for group subjects, as 
has already been well started by some 





libraries. ‘The attention to mediocre books 
has been growing somewhat top-heavy, 
both in time and in expense, and it may be 
we should let some of this physical care of 
such books go, to add to the staff a Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, a Walter Damrosch, 
and in other fields specialists with a love 
of learning and the zeal for sharing it with 
others. 

It may mean a changed policy for the 
book collection—to add many more dupli- 
cate copies for study clubs and reading 
groups; to begin our book selection with a 
knowledge of the readers and their in- 
terests. What professor of literature or 
history could meet successfully a large 
class with very few class books? Yet this 
is the basis with which the library is meet- 
ing much larger and more varied classes. 


SMALL Liprary Has Its Part 


But as the inquiring mind is not limited 
to place or condition there is opportunity, 
and an enormously interesting one, for 
small libraries and large ones, college and 
public, to make a real contribution to de- 
velop the objectives. Imagination, initia- 
tive, originality, are found in the small li- 
brary as well as in the large and will keep 
our services informal and flexible. 

Always technique and organization are 
means to an end. We can unthinkingly 
be slaves of them, efficient and approach- 
able middlemen, gathering the commodity 
of books on one hand, to dispense them 
over the counter to the public on the other; 
or, keeping the high purpose of our profes- 
sion in view, we can be masters of organi- 
zation and so enter a world whose contri- 
butions and satisfaction seem unending. 

Forming the connecting link between 
all the treasures of recorded thought and 
vision and the interesting people who seek 
them, it is the librarian’s appreciation 
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within himself of his own personal rela- 
tion to each of these, which makes a 
library. The keeper of the rolls, often a 
counsellor of the ruler, the monks of the 
Middle Ages caring for the manuscripts, 
Winsor, Poole, and the others advancing 
to new fic'ds of service, the modern li- 
brarian making the library a part of the 
community, all these have had a deep and 
abiding belief in values which endure, and 
could we look down the coming years we 
would see librarians meeting new condi- 
tions with the same enthusiasm, the same 
spirit, and the same belief. 


O77 


Certification Developments 

in 1937 

THE FOLLOWING brief summary of 
certification developments during the pres- 


ent year has been prepared by the A. L. A. 
Board of Education for Librarianship: 


Georgia passed a law requiring certifica- 
tion after the first of January, 1938, of li- 
brarians of public libraries in communities 
of over five thousand population and in every 
library operated by the state or under its 
authority, including libraries of institutions 
of higher learning. 

Tennessee passed an act requiring certifi- 
cation after July 1, 1938, of librarians in any 
library supported wholly or in part from 
public funds or in any state supported li- 
brary agency. 

In California, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Missouri certification bills are under 
consideration by state legislative assemblies. 

The Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Hampshire, and South Da- 
kota library associations will consider certi- 
fication plans at their annual meetings. 

The Nebraska Library Association adopted 
a six-point program of library development 
to include legal certification of librarians in 
public libraries that would supplant the 
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present voluntary scheme. The program 
also recommends the certification of school 
librarians by the state department of public 
instruction. 

In Indiana and Oregon certification bills 
failed to pass the state legislatures. 

In Ohio a public library bill providing for 
certification was vetoed by the governor 
after it was unanimously passed by both 
houses of the legislature. 


CFI 


Oberly Memorial Award Is 
Announced 


Vicror A. ScHAEFER, assistant li- 
brarian, St. Thomas College, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, received the 1937 prize in 
memory of Eunice Rockwood Oberly, ac- 
cording to the announcement of the Oberly 
Memorial Fund Committee. Gilbert H. 
Doane, of the University of Wisconsin 
Libraries, is the committee’s chairman. 

“Survey of Current Bibliographies on 
Agriculture and Allied Subjects” is the 
title of Mr. Schaefer’s bibliography. The 


next award will be made early in 1939. 
FV 


Offer 400 Sets of Housing 
Reports 


Some four hundred complete sets of 
the preliminary reports of the various com- 
mittees which reported to the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership in 1931 may be had gratis by 
libraries, upon request to Mrs. Inez G. 
Richardson, curator, Ray Lyman Wilbur 
Collection on Social Problems, Stanford 
University, California. 

Libraries interested in this offer will be 
asked to defray wrapping and express 
charges, which will amount to about sixty 
cents. 
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Eee 
The Social Meaning of the Book 


By ALVIN JOHNSON 


URELY it was not the intention of 
the makers of this program that I should 
expatiate upon the part that specific books 
have played in the making of social history. 
That would be too obvious, too easy. 
Everyone knows the influence exerted by 
the published plays of Euripides upon the 
mobile youth of Greece. Those plays 
helped to break down the traditional local- 
ism of the Greek cities and to create a 
consciousness of universal Hellenism. 
Everyone knows the influence of Livy and 
Vergil in reconciling the Roman people to 
aconsolidated empire. No one ignores the 
social importance of the rediscovery of the 
books of Aristotle in the late Middle 
Ages; of the Bible in the Protestant 
countries; the influence of Adam Smith 
upon the rising capitalist class; of Rous- 
seau upon revolutionary republicanism ; of 
Karl Marx, Darwin, Ibsen, Bernard 
Shaw. Social history could be written not 
inadequately as a history of books. 

Neither can it have been the intention 
of the program makers to permit me to 
dwell at length upon the book as the re- 
pository of the accumulated technical 
knowledge of the generations. This again 
would be too obvious and easy. ‘The 
operation of our contemporary industrial 
and social system involves constant resort 
to the book. In countless libraries, public 
and private, business men and their re- 
search workers are searching the literature 
for instruction and suggestion bearing 
upon contemplated business or technical 
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ventures. Innumerable individuals are 
appealing to books for vocational sugges- 
tions, or for strengthening their hold on 
their jobs. Books bring down to us the 
experience of earlier years. ‘They mobi- 
lize the present-day discoveries and make 
them available for all the world. If we 
had a generation that failed to make and 
use books our whole grandiose machinery 
of production would fall into confusion 
and decay. Our standard of living would 
retrogress to the pre-industrial level and 
lower, because we have built up vast popu- 
lations that the pre-industrial technique 
could not feed. 

No, the problem I am to discuss is that 
of the social meaning of the humanistic 
book, the book one reads for one’s personal 
pleasure or instruction, out of desire for 
vicarious experience or the need of slaking 
one’s curiosity—books like the Inferno and 
Paradise Lost, Chaucer and Don Quixote, 
Shakespeare and Moliére, Kant, Spinoza 
and Hume, Tolstoi, Dickens and Thomas 
Hardy, Huxley and William James. 

It may be said that there is nothing 
truly social in the reading of such books. 
The reading of daily newspapers may be 
regarded as a social experience. Say that 
a dreadful murder has occurred: we all 
read about it at the same time, and ex- 
perience much the same feeling of horror; 
in our fantasies we grope toward the 
same frustrated potentialities of action. 
Or say that the President announces a new 
program of political action. We all read 
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about it, form opinions on it. The 
opinions, to be sure, are divided into pros 
and cons, but that has nothing to do with 
the question of the social quality of the 
situation. A boxing bout is just as social 
as a tender embrace. 

Newspaper reading, the radio, the 
movie, tend to draw us together into a 
socialized body. How about the book? 
If it is a really good one, it encloses the 
reader, like a Vergilian hero within an 
opaque mist, excluding for the time all 
social contacts whatsoever. 

Dr. Sandor Ferencze, the psychoanalyst, 
once told me of a Hungarian aristocrat, 
invaded by an importunate boor while he 
was devouring a quick lunch between 
trains. 

“My dear Count! How are you?” 

“Umph.” 

“And how is the Countess?” 

“Dead!” 

“I’m shocked! It must be terrible for 
your daughter.” 

“She’s dead.” 

“But your son—” 

“Dead! Everybody’s dead when I’m 
eating!” 

When I was ten and read Treasure 
Island everybody was dead while I was 
reading. Only the author and I lived in 
the lamp-lit circle of excitement that made 
up the whole world for me. No, that is 
to exaggerate. I had no consciousness of 
the author whatever. Neither had I any 
consciousness of myself; only of the ship 
in the cove, the trees, the block house, 
muskets and cutlasses, pirates and heroes, 
especially the boy hero. Did I identify 
the boy with myself? Good heavens, no! 
There was no time for such nonsense with 
the boy up the mast and the knife flashing 
up through the air. 

Treasure Island was to me authentic 
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individual experience, just as authentic as 
devouring food or slaking a parching thirst 
from the cool spring. I cannot say that I 
am still so capable of sinking into ecstatic 
oblivion over a book. Neither is the pie 
or cold water so heavenly. But whatever 
pie I eat or whatever book I read—really 
read—the experience is purely mine. If 
I cannot read a book without having the 
author intrude upon my consciousness, it 
is no book but a literary cock’s crow. Oh 
yes, I may be grateful to the author after- 
ward—just as I am grateful to a good 
cook, afterward—but the author is dead 
while I am devouring his work. 

Someone will say that such experience is 
social after all. There are thousands of 
people reading the Merchant of Venice 
while you are reading it, millions have 
read it, and in so far you are one of the 
vast social group organized around the 
Merchant of Venice. I am one of mil- 
lions eating bread and meat, but what I 
eat is devoured by my own individual 
jaws. For all I know or care, the bread 
and meat tastes the same to each other 
person of the millions. Shakespeare may 
read the same to us all. The book is still 
my own unshared, unsocial—perhaps anti- 
social—ex perience. 





This is our present problem: the indi- 
vidual unsocial book experience and its 
social meaning. You will agree that 
I have stacked the cards against myself, if 
the cards are capable of being stacked. 
Social meaning in artificially cultivated 
individualism: how can that be? 

My first point will appear to be 
only further emphasis on individualism. 
Through books you have traversed lofty 
mountain ranges and illimitable plains; 
you have floated down winding rivers and 
sailed the stormy seas; you have visited 
the cities of men and observed their vary- 
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ing ways. You have dissolved the solid 
rocks into bodiless vortices of force, and 
you have penetrated the limits of the 
known universe, as they stood millions of 
years ago. True, your body is chained 
to your job and your daily routine, but 
the most important part of you, your 
mind, has been free to soar, on the wings 
of books. 

Can your body make quite such a com- 
motion over burnt porridge or cold coffee 
after the soaring of the mind? I have 
watched a real reader gulping food with 
his eyes glued to the pages of a book. Oh, 
the waste of good food! You could have 
slipped in any substitute; he would not 
have noticed. 


UNFORTIFIED MIND MAGNIFIES TRIFLES 


If it is the little things that most fre- 
quently embitter man’s life and make him 
strike out savagely at his fellows, the in- 
fluence of books should operate to reduce 
these little things to nullity, and in so far 
exert an indirect socializing effect. Little 
things often loom large enough in the un- 
fortified mind to destroy it. A storm in 
the dust bowl or in the stock exchange is 
a bitter thing for the man who lives 
wholly in the dust bowl or the stock ex- 
change. I may quote from Dr. Gordon 
Kamman of the University of Minnesota, 
in a paper on “The Doctor and the Pa- 
tient’s Library.” Dr. Kamman is speaking 
of the mentally diseased, but the bearing 
on the normal case is plain: 


I think that one of the most difficult of all 
patients to interest (in reading) is the so- 
called tired business man who has never read 
anything but the daily papers. His mental 
horizon lies at the outer circumference of his 
business activities. He has been so busy 
making money that he has never had time 
for reading. Probably this is one of the 
reasons he is in a sanitarium. 





Mental patients are crowding our hos- 
pitals, unbalancing our hospital budgets 
and filling us with grave anxiety as to the 
future of our civilization. No one would 
dare to estimate what proportion of these 
could have kept themselves on a level keel 
if they had known how to read, really 
read, gluttonously, self-forgetfully. It 
must be a considerable proportion. There 
are, to be sure, university professors and 
literary critics among the hospital patients, 
but they, poor devils, had to read profes- 
sionally, and “with a purpose”—or should 
I rather say, with a vengeance? It is a 
nerve wracking business to plow out a 
living with Pegasus for traction. 


Becin As Ant HILts oF QUESTIONS 


When we were little children and our 
minds, though immature, were healthy 
and free, we viewed the world and its 
inhabitants with open-eyed curiosity. We 
were ant hills of questions: What is this? 
What’s it for? What are you trying to 
do? Why? What did you see? How 
did you feel? Is it fun to be an errand 
boy? Isn’t it awful to have long hair 
hanging in braids? We may conceive of 
a world in which this childish curiosity 
would have been preserved and developed, 
so that the adult would exhibit an equally 
intense interest in all things, only with 
the vast increase in force of reason that 
ought to attend adulthood. We should 
then have whole communities of poets and 
philosophers. 

Society has chosen to suppress the 
child’s curiosity in the interest of educa- 
tion. This it has done, partly by meeting 
the child’s eager interest with indifference 
if not annoyance, partly by turning the 
question itself into an instrument of in- 
quisition and discipline. After the edu- 
cator has got through with questioning the 
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child with a view to exposing him, the 
question itself is very much at a discount 
in the child’s system of values. 


Ear.ty Curiosiry Is CANALIZED 


Mainly, however, we control the curi- 
osity of the child by canalizing it. It is 
impressed upon him that some things are 
worth inquiring about, other things not. 
The mode of life of some people is worth 
observing; that of other people is of no 
interest. Some people’s characters deserve 
close study; other people’s characters can 
be left unexplored, because the people 
themselves do not count. We arrive at 
adulthood with our native curiosity clipped 
and trained like a box tree in a mid- 
Victorian garden, clipped into the form of 
a poodle, a fat pony, or a grandiose swan 
that persists in looking like a goose. 

You cannot have wholly sound eyes 
unless, like the eyes of the prairie Indian, 
they range freely and eagerly from the 
edible root in your hand to the strange 
horseman on the horizon line. You cannot 
have a wholly sound mind unless your 
interests go out freely and eagerly to the 
world around you, near and remote. But 
this is more individualism, and we are 
concerned with social significance. 

The elevator boy in my hotel persists 
in carrying me past my floor, though I 
pronounce the number distinctly three 
times on the way up. “Elevator boy” I 
call him, although if I looked closely I 
would see crinkly gray hairs in the close 
clipped black. I have not interest enough 
to distinguish adolescence, maturity, and 
old age in elevator boys. If my natural 
curiosity had been allowed to live I might 
have found out that the reason my eleva- 
tor boy’s attention wanders is that his wife 
has run away with a younger and blacker 
boy, and it is puzzling to know what to 
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do with that very active four-year-old, 
locked in the tenement at home. I might 
have found this out, and moulded my judg- 
ment accordingly. DolI? No. I growl 
about the assumed inferiority of a whole 
race, and the baneful effect of the New 
Deal in extirpating the sense of discipline, 
It is incredible how little we know, how 
little, in the ordinary mood of routine life, 
we want to know of the people around 
us, outside our own select fragment, 
chosen according to similarity of eco- 
nomic and social position, racial origin, 
education, residence—exactly the people 
from whom we have least to learn. 


Hostitiry Towarp THOsE WE 
Don’t Know 


One cannot know everything and every- 
body, someone says. One must be se- 
lective. Perhaps. But it is to be noted 
that most of us are also hostile to those 
we do not know and understand. ‘There 
goes a stranger, ’eave ’arf a brick at ’im.” 

You do not trust the Japanese, you say. 
You cannot cotton to the Hindoos. The 
Negro is all right, but only in “‘his place.” 
With some exceptions you do not like 
the Jews—or if the shoe is on the other 
foot, the Goyim. Labor leaders are self- 
seeking adventurers; bankers are pasteur- 
ized usurers, and so on. 

Considering how much rubbish of this 
sort is to be found in the average head, 
is it not remarkable that we have no more 
social and international conflicts than we 
have? 

But to return to the book. Even a real 
book may present villains with such quin- 
tessence of villainy as never existed. It 
may be unjust to whole races, nations, 
classes. “These are, however, felt to be 
defects. The virtue of a real book is that 
it gives us an insight into the actual life, 
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the actual characters of those whom we 
may have looked at but never quite saw. 


A Goop Book Imparts INSIGHT 


Can one feel as indifferent, as hostile, 
to the Negro after reading Porgy? Can 
one feel the same way about the German 
soldier after reading All Quiet on the 
Western Front? If our captains of in- 
dustry would read our new proletarian 
books would they be quite so dogmatic 
about labor agitators? 

When one reads a real book about Japan 
and for the time sees life through the 
eyes of the Japanese small farmer, anx- 
iously watching his rice fields, angrily 
chasing off the birds that would snatch the 
food out of the mouths of his slight, seri- 
ously smiling little daughters, do the words 
“Yellow Peril” ring true? When one 
reads a real book about the Jews, the anx- 
iously intimate life of the ghettos through 
the ages, the loves and defeats, the man 
child born a flower of hope, the boldly 
timid ventures of the household head out 
into the hostile world to bring home food 
and in the rare case fortune—read such a 
book and then say, “I can’t stand the 
Jews.” The words will taste mouldy in 
your mouth. 

It was with a sure instinct that earlier 
ages described the world of books as “the 
humanities,” and gave the book a chief 
place in the “liberal arts.” Humanity and 
true liberalism shine out upon us from 
the pages of books as only in the rarest 
case from personal intercourse with our 
fellows. 

Where you find a man who stands out 
as humane and civilized and understanding, 
the chances are ten to one that he is a 
man of books. He may be a man of many 
books like Emerson or Tolstoi, or a man 


of few books, like Abraham Lincoln. In 


either case he has been able to penetrate 
other lives through the book, and smile 
quietly with other men’s joys and brush 
back tears over the tragic losses of other 
men. 

But are not book and booklover alike 
outmoded phenomena, relics of an age gone 
by? Are we not living in an epoch of 
socialization and journalism? Must we 
not look rather to the tabloid than to the 
book for the humanities and liberalism of 
the future? Or indeed do we want liberal- 
ism at all? May not the times demand a 
solid sentiment behind a national purpose, 
such as the Nazis and Fascists and Com- 
munists are trying to create through state 
propaganda? Should not liberal democ- 
racy also have its propaganda, to compel us 
all to think and act as true democrats? 


ScieENcCE Must LANGuUISH WITHOUT 
LIBERTY 


It is indeed possible to create a super- 
ficial unity of sentiment and expression, 
with the abrogation of liberty; but with- 
out liberty science must languish and tech- 
nology must become frozen; production 
must decline and tensions which no propa- 
ganda can relax must arise out of the 
inevitable struggle over a diminishing sup- 
ply of the necessities of life. I do not 
say that we are too wise to follow after 
the false gods of totalitarianism. But we 
are slow, and by the time we should be 
ready to adopt totalitarianism, its failure 
will have been signally demonstrated. 

We shall remain a democracy, but no 
doubt we shall go much further in the 
direction of socialization. Already we 
have publicly assumed the responsibility of 
seeing that no one shall starve. We shall 
have to assume the responsibility of seeing 
that everyone shall have a job, and this 
implies the responsibility of seeing that 
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everyone is trained and fit to hold a job. 

If we followed out the implications of 
the responsibilities we have assumed and 
will be compelled to assume, we should 
realize that an immense work of leader- 
ship and humane administration lies ahead 
of us. We should realize that as never 
before our socialized society will need 
individuals, civilized individuals, who have 
learned to look out through other people’s 
eyes, who know how to live not only in 
the present but in the past and the future. 
Such individuals will not be produced by 
the tabloids nor even by the substantial 
press. ‘They will not be produced by the 
debating clubs and conferences, but by 
association with the book. 

In the work of preparation for the more 
humane, the more civilized, life of the 
future a key position is held by the book. 
You of the library profession are under 
one of the heaviest responsibilities. You 
are custodians of the book, and the book 
contains within its covers the civilization 
of the future. 

Like all other persons who must grapple 
with a problem in its details, you are sub- 
ject to temptations and despairs. You are 
subject to the temptation to mechanize 
yourselves, to look to the canons of quan- 
tity instead of canons of quality. You 
know the distinction between the real book 
and the counterfeit one, but most often 
the reader does not. You cannot compel 
him to read the real book in preference to 
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the counterfeit. All you can do is to de. 
flect his taste to the better, perhaps by only 
a sixtieth of a degree. You must labor 
incessantly and the results of your labors 
will seldom be visible. Why not give 
it up, then, and treat anything as 4 
book if it is between covers, and con- 
tent yourselves with majestic figures of 
circulation? 

You cannot do this because you are the 
missionaries of the better civilization that 
is coming. Other missionaries have 
labored long in apparently barren fields, 
and have never had the satisfaction of 
tangible results. ‘They have been buoyed 
up by faith. You, too, need faith. And 
you have the resources to find it. 

Turn to your own books. Read, not 
that you may advise the more competently 
—although that, too, you will gain. Read 
that your mind may soar beyond the 
horizon, that past and future may live with 
you, that you may look upon the world 
through the eyes of the great and the small, 
the tyrant and the slave, the oriental, the 
African, the Indian of the Andes, as well 
as your own polymorphous kind; the 
peoples long perished from the earth a 
well as those now struggling upon its sur- 
face. Read that you may become mort 
more truly free; that 
thereby you may help one and then another 
to become himself and free, fitted to take 
his part in the socializing and civilizing 
work of the future. 


truly yourself, 
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‘Friends of American Libraries” 
Proposed 


By EDWIN L. GARVIN 


E MEET together as a group 
interested in the greater possibilities of the 
public library to amuse, to instruct, and to 
guide our people, young and old. I use the 
qualifying word “public” in its broadest 
sense. We find ourselves in a world 
greatly confused in the storm and stress of 
the present generation. In our own coun- 
try we have been going through a long 
period which has tried the fibre of our men 
and women and the stability of our insti- 
tutions. Even today, perplexing problems 
are to a great extent unsolved, and we are 
beset by economic worries, personal or na- 
tional. It is necessary, therefore, for us 
to seek out every means of heartening our 
people, and of consolidating those defenses 
which make for peace, for liberty, and for 
human opportunity, as America has known 
them. 

Here in this group are men and women 
of many minds, of diverse occupations, and, 
perhaps, of conflicting opinions with respect 
to matters which find place in the daily 
press. In sports I may attain solace in a 
golf duffer’s 115 or may realize soul cure 
sitting in a boat on the quiet bosom of a far 
away lake—fishing, not presumably, but 
with an enthusiasm which only anglers 
understand. You, on the other hand, may 
consider such mild activities rather cruel 


methods of killing time. In government 
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we may differ, as widely as the poles, on 
currency questions, labor problems, and 
states’ rights, on foreign policies, relief 
technique, and trade limitations; but on 
one matter we are, I venture to assume, 
solidly and determinedly united: we all 
know the joy and satisfaction of a good 
book, and we are convinced that libraries 
are a means of popular education and rec- 
reation, cheaply to be had and powerful in 
influence. We find ourselves coming to- 
gether in increasing numbers, therefore, 
declaring our fealty to an idea, becoming 
“Friends of Libraries ;” because we recog- 
nize that books are never failing friends 
of man. 

With the knowledge we have now, it 
seems strange that the public library has 
not more definitely impressed itself upon 
the conscience of our governmental admin- 
istrators, municipal, state, and national. 
When the motor car became a recognized 
vehicle of transport, the public took to it 
with almost fatalistic enthusiasm, pro- 
viding a system of far-flung, hard-surfaced 
highways at a cost beyond compare, and 
putting into the machine itself an annual 
sum of money quite unthinkable a genera- 
tion or two ago. The automobile became 
a perfect instrument for getting places, if 
man did not too insanely make it a means 
of destruction with more fatalities to its 
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discredit than were produced by all our 
wars. The library, working its quiet 
miracles for individuals, within the con- 
fines of their intellectual mansions, has 
mutely called out, and in vain, for the 
means of bringing its influence to the serv- 
ice of the nation. It cannot be said—as the 
publications of the American Library As- 
sociation show—that progress in library 
development during the past quarter cen- 
tury has been rapid enough to satisfy our 
reasonable expectations. 

I hasten to disclaim all Pharisaical sanc- 
tity in our methods of handling local prob- 
lems and difficulties. Indeed, I am free to 
declare that our example, except in its final 
stage, is one to be avoided. I speak, of 
course, of that part of Greater New York 
City which is fairly well known for certain 
local admirable qualities, and, I readily 
admit, failings: Brooklyn, from which I 
come. A third of a century ago, a central 
library building seemed to our people a 
necessary part of their educational and 
recreational equipment. ‘Twenty-five years 
ago this very month, the cornerstone of the 
great-to-be structure was laid with due 
pomp and ceremony. A sum of almost 
$2,500,000 was put piecemeal into the 
building, which stands today a gargantuan 
dovecote, sometimes known as the Brook- 
lyn ruins and the “shame of a city.” I 
would not speak of it except that recent 
developments have presented a new and 
more attractive picture. 


“FRIENDS” AWOKE SLUMBERING 
SENTIMENT 


There has come to the aid of the board 
of trustees and of a valiant borough presi- 
dent definitely committed to the completion 
of this edifice in a modern manner, a group 
of men and women known as the “Com- 


mittee of One Hundred.” They actually 
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number, at latest count, two hundred and 
eighty-two. Their chairman is Brooklyn’s 
First Citizen, James H. Post, known far 
and wide for his good deeds. They, as 
friends of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
awoke local slumbering sentiment, held 
meetings, and presented facts to the 
municipal authorities, with eloquent and 
persuasive reasoning. The result: comple- 
tion of the structure is assured ; eminently 
qualified architects have been appointed 
to produce a modern, beautiful, and, above 
all, serviceable public library building. 


See Userut CITIZENSHIP As AIM 


Out of this movement has come, 
most happily, the organization of a per- 
manent Friends of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, a body of men and women who 
recognize that this service is of inestimable 
value to the children and youth of a large 
and complex city, that a dollar devoted to 
its support may easily mean the deduction 
of $100 from the criminal expense sheet 
of juvenile delinquency, and what is more 
glorious, the saving of human beings to 
useful citizenship. 

Shall I be considered too personal if | 
briefly mention my own attitude toward 
books and libraries? My profession of the 
law renders the printed page an indispens- 
able adjunct of one’s daily activities, 
whether as judge sitting in judgment upon 
the rights of his fellow men, or as attorney 
defending a client’s life, liberty, or proper- 
ty. On the lighter but at times quite as 
important side, the book as recreation has 
been to me a solace and a means of return 
ing nerves sometimes made to jangle in the 
confusion of modern living. What the 
book has done for me it may easily do fora 
far larger part of our population. We 
have only to secure for these unfortunate 
millions of our people ready access to lt 
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braries worthy of the name. When we 
look upon the accomplishments of the 
American people in subduing a wilderness 
continent—and I fear sometimes in mar- 
ring too many of its beauties—in building 
highways, in erecting lofty cities, in caring 
for the unfortunate, and especially in 
bringing education within the grasp of 
everyone, I cannot but believe that the 
failure to provide adequate public libraries 
for all the people is merely an unbelievable 
oversight, or lack of understanding, on the 
part of our public officials. 
it without further delay. 


Let us correct 


Success OF MopERN DEMOCRACY 
AT STAKE 


The American Library Association in 
1936 published a startling pamphlet en- 
titled, The Equal Chance. In text and by 
illustration it drives home the fact that real 
libraries are not available to 45,000,000 
Americans, and that 40,000,000 of those 
persons are rural residents. These facts 
are most convincingly set forth in the tinted 
map of our country, showing the small 
number of states in which books are per- 
mitted to play an honorable réle. The 
proposition, a nation cannot exist part free 
and part slave, once threw us into a long 
and costly war. 

We shall not need to fight with gun 
and bayonet over our problem; but I 
soberly question whether a modern de- 
mocracy can be an unqualified success 
while one man in three is denied the free- 
dom books bestow upon him. The 37 cents 
per capita which the country at large 
spends for library support falls far short 
of the one dollar which American Library 
Association authority reckons a fair mini- 
mum. 

Something must be done about this situa- 
tion. In the library field we shall not be 





content until the library has attained a 
creditable place beside its sister grace, the 
public school. When parents become 
aware that they have wasted much of the 
tax they pay to provide free education for 
their children, unless they go further and 
secure adequate public libraries for them 
and the adults they will become, then, I 
say, We may expect unconquerable reén- 
forcements to our ranks, and the library 
cause will be won. As president of a 
library board, I am deeply aware of the 
handicap an official body is under in urging 
funds for civic services. This is the place 
where friends of the library may speak 
with conviction. With them the library 
is not shop, not special pleading, but a 
means of doing a service to the whole 
people. 

Let us join the cause by becoming 
members of the American Library Asso- 
ciation—the twenty-two members of my 
board are thus enrolled—but, above all, 
let us urge the formation of public opinion 
on the library subject through the dissem- 
ination of information by the “Friends of 
American Libraries.” When the people 
speak, their voice carries conviction. Our 
knowledge lays an unavoidable duty upon 
us: we know the value of the thing we 
proclaim; we are painfully conscious that 
failure to provide proper libraries is 
a crime, not against library boards and 
staffs, but a crime against the people them- 
selves. 





Edwin L. Garvin, president of the 
Brooklyn Public Library Board of Trus- 
tees and a former federal judge, gave the 
foregoing address at the “Friends of the 
Library” luncheon at the conference of 
the American Library Association in New 
York City last month. 
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St. Louis Trustee Gives Fund 


A $10,000 fund, the income of which 
is to be used in the purchase of books for 
the St. Louis Public Library, has been 
established by George O. Carpenter, who, 
until his retirement in June, 1935, had 
been president of the library board for a 
long series of years. He is also a Sustain- 
ing Member of the American Library 
Association. 
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Mr. Carpenter provides that four-fifths 
of the income be spent for the purchase 
of such books as could not properly be 
obtained from the regular book fund, and 
that the remaining fifth be used for chil- 
dren’s books for the Carpenter Branch 
Library. This branch was named after 
Mr. Carpenter in recognition of his 
gift of the land on which the building 
stands. 
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“The Library Trustee” 


By WILLIAM E. MARCUS 


I. IS POSSIBLE that I have been 
asked to review this new book published 
by the American Library Association, The 
Library Trustee; because as a member of 
the Executive Committee of the A. L. A. 
Trustees Section, I was among those, three 
years ago, who strongly recommended the 
creation of such an aid for trustees. About 
that time I sent to the American Library 
Association a book on hospital administra- 
tion, in question and answer form, which 
seemed particularly well adapted to a 
book on library trusteeship. 

So much had been written on the sub- 
ject of library administration for libra- 
rians that such material is thoroughly 
modern and complete. Practically noth- 
ing had been done for trustees since 
the beginning of the depression, and 
there did not exist any comprehensive 
manual specifically prepared for trustees, 
solving their problems as differentiated 


1Hall, Anna Gertrude. The Library Trustee. 
American Library Association, 1937. $2.35. 


from those of the professional staff of a 
library. This book is the answer to that 
need, and I feel certain that it will become 
an essential tool for all trustees who take 
their responsibilities seriously. 

The Library Trustee has been created 
to be helpful in two ways—first, to serve 
as the major introduction to all new trus- 
tees appointed to library boards, bringing 
together all the material which concerns 
their stewardship and duties; and, second, 
to provide in handy reference form au- 
thoritative material on all subjects con- 
fronting trustees. It is designed to help 
them avoid pitfalls which have hampered 
many libraries, and to give them the 
benefit of the best thought resulting from 
the accumulated experience and successful 
administration of libraries by trustees and 
librarians. 

As stated in the publisher’s note and 
preface, this volume “replaces the Trustee 
and His Library,” published in 1927, and 
is intended for medium-sized libraries 
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serving populations up to 100,000, repre- 
senting the bulk of the libraries of Amer- 
ica. 

Just as books on medical and surgical 
practice and technique become partially 
obsolete in a few years time, just so do 
books on library administration and prac- 
tice become partially outmoded, especially 
during a period of violent social upheaval, 
as experienced during the past seven years. 
Doctors would not be content to practice 
medicine equipped only with the instru- 
ments and technique available a decade 
ago. Professional practice, whether medi- 
cine or engineering, is a continuing process 
of education and training gained by ex- 
perience, new discoveries, developments, 
and study. Just so the art of administer- 
ing successfully the affairs of a public li- 
brary requires an attitude of mind on the 
part of the trustee very similar to that of 
the professions just mentioned. 

The art of serving as trustee of a public 
library requires even more initial applica- 
tion and continuing education, because the 
trustee usually starts from scratch and has 
not specifically trained and equipped him- 
self for years to practice a chosen pro- 
fession. 

The library trustee is essentially a di- 
rector of a business, and his duties and 
responsibilities are in general analogous to 
those of a corporate director. When ap- 
pointed to the position of trustee of a li- 
brary, it is assumed that the appointee has 
been educated in the world of experience 
and thus become equipped with the attri- 
butes which make it unnecessary for him 
to spend years in preparing himself to serve 
the institution. How important it be- 
comes, therefore, to have available in easily 
usable form in one book the accumulated 
experiences which have been found success- 
ful in library trusteeship, and which will 





supply much of the knowledge definitely 
necessary to administer the affairs of such 
a complicated business as a public library. 
It is almost as important to know what to 
avoid as what to do. This book has set 
forth the cautions and danger signals, as 
well as prescribed policies which should 
prove sound and successful. 

Medical and scientific journals are pub- 
lished to keep the profession informed of 
the latest discoveries and developments— 
that is, as interim reports between the pub- 
lication of new technical books. The 
various library journals perform a similar 
service for libraries, and it is definitely the 
duty of every library trustee to subscribe 
to such a journal and comb from it the 
material which will provide his continuing 
education as a trustee. 

Too much credit cannot be given for 
the vision and resourcefulness shown in 
creating this indispensable aid. It is the 
product, in important part, of trustees, in 
that it embodies so extensively their views 
and opinions and philosophies. It is ap- 
propriate and sound that it should be so. 
May I express for library trustees every- 
where their gratitude to the American 
Library Association for this new book 
which will serve as a veritable bible during 
the coming years, and may I congratulate 
Miss Anna Hall upon her assemblage of 
the material in such a skilful manner and 
upon her success in making it such a prac- 
tical reference book. 





Mr. Marcus, president of the Mont- 
clair (N.J.) Free Public Library trustees, 
and a member of the Executive Committee 
of the A. L. A. Trustees Section during 
the past year, gave the foregoing review 
of “The Library Trustee” at the recent 
New York meeting of the section. 
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Shakespeare on the Air 


HE Columbia Broadcasting System 
announces a series of eight weekly radio 
productions of Shakespeare’s plays on 
Monday evenings from g to 10 o’clock, 
E.D.S.T., beginning July 12. The series 
will be heard on some ninety stations over 
a coast-to-coast network. 

The dramas, each presenting famous in- 
terpreters of historic roles, will include 
King Lear, Much Ado about Nothing, 
Hamlet, The Taming of the Shrew, As 
You Like It, Macbeth, Henry IV, and 
Twelfth Night. 

The A. L. A. Library Radio Broad- 
casting Committee has outlined a number 
of ways in which libraries may capitalize 
on the interest this series is sure to arouse, 
according to Mrs. Faith Holmes Hyers, 
chairman. 

Publicize the series to your regular li- 
brary patrons, the committee suggests, 
through the use of posters, announcements, 
and clippings on bulletin boards. A spe- 
cial poster has been prepared by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, and, with 
other literature, may be secured without 
charge upon request to C.B.S. headquart- 
ers at 485 Madison Avenue in New York 
City. Other suggestions include: 

Have special book displays containing 
lending copies of the plays being broadcast, as 
well as books about the plays, Shakespeare, 
and the Elizabethan stage, literature, and 
society. 

Prepare and display special reading lists. 

Feature the reading course on Shakespeare 
by Felix E. Schelling (R.W.A.P. No. 59). 

Exhibit old Shakespearean playbills, pic- 
tures, and early editions. 


Sponsor listening hours in library meeting 
rooms. A local authority might give brief 
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appreciation talks preceding the broadcast of 
the play, with discussion afterward. 


In connection with this last suggestion, 
libraries are invited to consult their local 
Columbia station about placing a radio in 
the library for the duration of the series. 

Follow-up and preparatory reading at 
the library might be brought to the atten- 
tion of listeners through newspapers and 
other local publications; by leaders of 
women’s clubs and similar groups; through 
window displays at the library and in 
stores; and by brief announcements over 
the local Columbia station, when possible. 

Brewster Morgan, formerly of Eng- 
land’s Oxford Theater and Broadway, 
will direct the productions. Helen Hayes, 
Leslie Howard, Burgess Meredith, and 
Walter Huston are members of the casts 
which will include twenty-five ranking 
artists of the stage and motion pictures, 
supported by more than one hundred play- 
ers of note. Director Morgan explains 
that the creative adaptation of the plays 
within the compass of the one-hour playing 
period results in an intensive highlighting 
of the major themes, with condensation of 
the less important situations. 


FINAN 
Advance Attendance Register 


Ow1nc To questions raised in regard 
to the decision to omit a printed advance 
attendance register for the New York 
conference, the matter was reopened and 
the earlier decision reversed. This was 
done chiefly because it was thought that 
this year might not be the best time to test 
the experiment which was proposed. 
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$500,000 Annual Library Aid Passed 
by Michigan Legislature 


HE news that permanent state aid for 
Michigan libraries had just been passed by 
the house, following earlier favorable ac- 
tion by the senate, made library history 
when it was announced June 24. 

The most remarkable feature in the new 
state aid bill is that it provides a permanent 
annual fund—the first of its kind—which 
requires no further legislation in the fu- 
ture. The bill has now been sent to Gov- 
ernor Frank Murphy, who has given 
strong indication that he will sign it. 

This bill provides for permanent aid of 
$500,000 annually, 15 per cent for an 
equalization fund for aid in establishing 
libraries, 2 per cent for administration un- 
der the state library, and the remainder for 
aid to existing libraries. 

The governor has already signed a com- 
panion bill which places the state library 
under a board of five appointed by the 
governor for five-year terms. This bill 
was enacted by the legislature on June Io. 

Ralph Ulveling of the Detroit Public 
Library, acted as chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Michigan Library 
Association and Ruth Rutzen, also of De- 
troit, as chairman of the Campaign Com- 
mittee. 

Summarizing, briefly, news of other 
states : 

The Tennessee legislature has passed an 
enabling act creating a Division of Li- 
braries in the State Department of Educa- 
tion to codrdinate under a director all the 
library activities of the state, including the 
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state library and the school libraries divi- 
sion which has been functioning under a 
foundation grant. The appropriation act, 
however, carries funds for the state library 
and school library activities only. State 
aid for development of regional libraries 
failed to carry, but $100,000 was appro- 
priated for state aid to school libraries. 

A bill to provide $200,000 state aid and 
an expanded extension division in Texas 
was lost in conference May 22 after it had 
been approved by the senate. Library 
leaders feel, however, that real progress 
was made in organizing citizen support, 
and are already making plans for another 
campaign. 

The Ohio recodification bill was vetoed 
by the governor after being passed unani- 
mously by both houses. 

Indiana and West Virginia bills like- 
wise failed to pass. The Indiana bill 
called for a permanent annual appropria- 
tion for aid to existing libraries, amounting 
to one-sixth of what was spent the previous 
year. The West Virginia budget item 
called for state aid and a first appropria- 
tion for the state library commission. 

Word of encouraging increases or res- 
torations of appropriation for state library 
extension agencies continues to come to 
headquarters. In addition to such good 
news already reported in the Bulletin, 
library extension agencies in Georgia, 
Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, and 
North Dakota will receive increased ap- 
propriations in 1937-39. 











ws 
A Friendly Little Guide 


OR the timid reader bewildered by the 
mass of books in a library, and for the 
busy librarian harassed by the plea for 
the “books one ought to read,” the Ameri- 
can Library Association has published a 
friendly little guide entitled, Books That 
Have Shaped the W orld 

Mr. Fred Eastman, the author, looks 
upon the two hundred books he has here 
assembled as his personal friends, and in 
a conversational style he invites the reader 
to share his enjoyment of “this company 
of immortals.” 

Mr. Eastman is professor of biography, 
literature, and drama at Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary and in this book he dis- 
cusses his selections under these three 
headings. 

The first section, devoted to biography, 
is perhaps the most unusual of the three. 
Picturesque incidents from the lives of 
famous people are skilfully woven into the 
essay, immediately arousing the reader’s 
curiosity and desire to read further. The 
inspiration to be gained from reading 
about people who have conquered hard- 
ships and physical handicaps receives par- 
ticular emphasis, and many examples of 
courageous lives are given. These refer- 
ences should serve a practical purpose as 
well, supplying the librarian who is fre- 
quently asked for biographies illustrating 
definite personal qualities, with many val- 
uable suggestions. 

An additional aid is a chronological 
chart containing a classified list of over 
two hundred great leaders, from Hilde- 





1 Cloth, 64 p. $1 (.90 to libraries). 


brand and Abelard down to twentieth- 
century personalities. Biographies of fifty 
of these leaders have been selected to form 
the introductory reading list. 

In the remaining sections, concerned 
with literature and the drama, the author 
sets up several guideposts to aid in an en- 
joyable approach to the classics—helpful 
advice which has been given before but 
which will bear repeating. The power of 
literature to express our own inarticulate 
emotions and ideals is illustrated by many 
examples, some of which may seem obvious 
and trite to the sophisticated reader but 
which admirably serve the personal rather 
than the scholarly approach to literature 
stressed by the author. 

The appended lists of novels, essays, 
poetry, and drama contain a variety of 
well known titles, old and new, of varying 
degrees of difficulty, with an informal de- 
scriptive note for each. Like all personal 
selections, these lists may not satisfy every- 
one; one might question the inclusion of 
James Hilton’s Lost Horizon, or Kipling’s 
Light That Failed, on the same list with 
Gibbon or Karl Marx, but something will 
be found here to suit different tastes and 
points of view. 

The sincerity and friendly understand- 
ing which characterize this brief essay, 
together with its adequate selections, 
should make it an effective guide for the 
less experienced reader desirous of a better 
understanding of literature. 


Sicrip A. EpcE 
Assistant Reader’s Adviser 
New York Public Library 
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Comments from Those Who 


W ere 


ACH year the Bulletin tries to re- 
port, briefly and promptly, the most sig- 
nificant conference news and discussion. 
For the many members of the Association 
unable to be at these annual meetings, 
such a report bridges the gap somewhat 
until the full proceedings are in print. 

This year, with the New York confer- 
ence as a laboratory, we have asked a 
number of librarians to send us—in a sen- 
tence or two—what, in their opinion, was 
the best idea gained from the New York 
meetings. We hope Bulletin readers will 
welcome this departure, so generously pro- 
vided by their colleagues who responded 
to our invitation. 





Of the many excellent ideas presented 
at the conference, one of the best, I think, 
was included in Mr. Charles Ferguson’s 
address. ‘This was to the effect that there 
is a huge field vitally interested in read- 
ing about socially significant problems— 
the field which the Reader’s Digest “‘dis- 
covered.” The importance of this idea for 
librarians is this: We have tended to 
listen too intently to the demand for the 
light and trivial, and have often ignored 
those whose fundamental reading interests 
were on a considerably higher plane. If 
the great work of the public library lies 
in contributing to the development of an 
intelligent citizenry, then the satisfaction 
of the potential demands which the Read- 
er’s Digest has discovered constitutes a 
major responsibility. 


Leon CARNOVSKY 
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There 


To single out any one of the multi- 
farious activities which have occupied us 
during this conference is difficult. None 
is insignificant, many are basic. One of 
the most gratifying and encouraging devel- 
opments has been the sustained feeling of 
keener, more serious, interest by the in- 
telligent section of the public that we 
serve. ‘The presence of so many trustees, 
the grand gathering of friends of libraries, 
are incidents that show greater apprecia- 
tion of libraries in our social fabric. 

Harrison W. CRrAVER 


The concentration of activities of the 
conference at the Waldorf-Astoria, with 
its spacious rooms and corridors, success- 
fully contributed to meeting many persons, 
although my attendance was perforce un- 
expectedly limited to one day only. In evi- 
dence everywhere was the spirit of honest 
and strenuous effort to understand and 
grapple with the complicated problems of 
our national, social, and intellectual life 
and promote the solution of these prob- 
lems by the encouragement of unpreju- 
diced study of the basic facts and principles 
involved. 

T. FRANKLIN CURRIER 


I did not go to many meetings but the 
chief impression I got from those I did 
attend was that there was much self- 
searching apparent. The talk was about 
librarians, rather than about library build- 
ings, or books, or readers, or money. Even 


when the speakers referred to the small 
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salaries paid to the profession, they were 
likely to add, “If we were worth more we 
would probably get more.” ‘There was a 
genuine desire to improve librarianship, 
rather than the status of the librarian. 
Emity MILtLter DANTON 


In a richly varied program and an 
abundance of stimulating exhibits, the 
dominating impression for me was the 
vigor of the American library idea pre- 
sented in its many phases. 

CHALMERS HADLEY 


That the A. L. A. Council should in- 
clude among its functions official support 
of tenure and academic freedom for libra- 
rians seems one of the most important 
ideas advanced at the New York confer- 
ence. This recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Salaries, Staff, and Service, 
which also provides for careful preliminary 
investigation of specific cases and for co- 
operation with state library associations in 
considering them, should strengthen both 
the professional dignity of librarianship 
and the individual leadership of librarians. 

HELEN E. HAINES 


Libraries of the future will have color 
and style. 


Cora HENDEE 


Administrators must take a certain 
share of the blame regarding the present 
state of unrest. Too often the junior 
members know nothing of the library’s 
problems or difficulties, nothing of the 
limitations placed upon the chief libra- 
rian’s policies by the board of trustees, the 
local governing power, or the financial 
situation. If they were told, from time 
to time, the reasons for conditions, they 
might be less restive and discontented. 
On the other hand it is significant that 
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apparently no stress was laid upon the re- 
sponsibility of the assistant to his chief, 
the board of trustees, or his job. No 
doubt that is taken for granted, but ad- 
ministrators need to be reassured from 
time to time as much as do junior assistants. 

Bess McCrea 


An idea that occurred from time to time 
in the adult education group, and I under- 
stand in some form or another in other 
groups, is that the reader’s advisory service 
should, and now could begin, more effec- 
tively to permeate the entire staff. This 
idea was challenged in several meetings 
that I attended and it is evident that there 
are some who still feel that improvement 
in reader’s advisory service is to come 
through a more highly specialized type of 
organization. 


C. W. Mason 


Of the four or five annual conventions 
of the American Library Association 
which I have attended in recent years, I 
find that the one just passed had by far the 
most progressive and successful Trustees 
Section. There was a friendly spirit of 
coéperation that promises a definite con- 
tribution to the cause of libraries. 

Mrs. O. C. E. Matruies 


Because I would like to see cataloging 
included in this summary, I have chosen 
an idea expressed before the Catalog Sec- 
tion by Wyllis Wright when he com- 
mented on the possibility of future 
cataloging rules being affected by the 
growing importance of union catalogs. 
When only one card is made for a book, 
the rules for the main entry need to be 
tightened and this entry may cease to be 
the author entry. 

Harold Brigham’s comment to the effect 
that college and library school graduation 
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COMMENTS FROM THOSE WHO WERE THERE 


do not make a librarian was one of the best 
ideas I heard at the conference. 
Lucite M. Morscu 


Mayor LaGuardia’s assertion that li- 
brarians of the past have too often been 
timid souls seems just as true as this fact 
which we are now beginning to realize: 
that the pioneering, missionary days of 
library work are largely over, and that 
henceforth librarians must codperate to 
defend and advance their welfare in the 
democratic America of the future. 

JoHn A. Norton 


As a junior member I have had the 
privilege of attending six annual confer- 
ences since the 1931 meeting held at New 
Haven—my first. I have been greatly im- 
pressed by the evidence of the increasing 
vitality of the A. L. A. as revealed by the 
cogent expression of aggressive ideas in- 
cluding emphasis on publicity, tenure and 
academic freedom, scholarship, and many 
other thoughts of an equally challenging 
nature. I believe that librarians are demon- 
strating the essential understanding and 
vision necessary to survive in an ever- 
changing and dynamic world. 

Louis M. Nourse 


The best idea gained from the confer- 
ence, from my Spanish point of view, is 
that of the development of library rela- 
tions and codperation with Hispanic- 
America. 

Homero Serris, Secretary 
Spanish Library Association 


The graphic and shipshape presentation 
of “The Worth of a Book Is in Its Use” 
in the exhibit on the history of the Amer- 
ican Public Library, arranged by the New- 
ark Public Library, is my contribution to 
your idea page. 


Maubp I. Stuy 
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Tolstoi, in an obscure book review, re- 
marked that a young man, reading many 
books, would have his mind so confused 
and contaminated by the quantity of bad 
books, that when he came across a good 
book he would neither recognize nor ab- 
sorb it. 


PAUL VANDERBILT 


All of us learned much about micro- 
photography at the midwinter conference, 
but it was in New York that I came to 
feel that long-awaited developments in 
projection may really be just around the 
corner. Some of the impressions came 
from Raney and Metcalf in offstage re- 
marks. 


Cari M. WHITE 


Olin Downes said that at L’ Hermitage, 
the great library of Leningrad, anyone can 
write out a question he would like to have 
answered, and it will be answered on a 
bulletin board. No one discards questions 
which appear to be foolish—all are treated 
seriously. He implied that American li- 
brarians adopt a somewhat snobbish, or su- 
perior, attitude, toward ignorance on the 
part of the public. 

An EASTERN LIBRARIAN 


“Enduring Values” was a happy choice 
of theme for this year’s conference. 
While librarians must adjust their phi- 
losophy and practice to the enormous 
changes in the social structure, they must 
also remember their obligations as cus- 
todians of all that is best in the cultural 
heritage. To select for permanent pres- 
ervation that which is enduring at a time 
when change is so widespread and so pro- 
found that it is actually perceptible implies 
a great professional responsibility. 

Lewis STIEG 











SEAN BSEY 
How Can Libraries Help to Meet 
the Needs of Youth? 


By HOMER P. RAINEY 


SHALL attempt to lay before you 
some of the information which we have 
gathered in our year and a half study of 
the needs of American youth that falls 
more specifically within your fields of in- 
terest. Youth have many needs and my 
time will not permit any adequate sum- 
mary of these needs. I have chosen, there- 
fore, to confine my remarks primarily to 
the leisure-time activities of youth and the 
leisure-time needs of youth, which consti- 
tute one of the major fields of library serv- 
ice. 

Let us first take a look at the leisure- 
time activities program of American 
youth. The facts which I shall present 
to you have been gathered primarily from 
our survey of the needs of youth in the 
States of Maryland and Pennsylvania. I 
shall, however, draw also upon our analy- 
sis of more than a hundred other youth 
surveys that have been made in the last 
three or four years. 

In the first of the series of tables follow- 
ing this article, which summarize some of 
the more pertinent facts gleaned from the 
Maryland survey, you will find the chief 
leisure-time activities of all youth in the 
State of Maryland. This classification is 
made for Baltimore, ten representative 
counties, and the state as a whole, and is 


A report on the pre-conference round table at which 
Dr. Rainey spoke is printed on page 421 of this 
Bulletin. 
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divided also between white and Negro 


youth. There are several facts of signifi- | 


cance in these data. 





You will observe, 


first of all, that reading ranks as the first | 


interest of the youth of the State of Mary. | 


land as a leisure-time activity. 


You will | 


t 


note, in the second place, by referring to | 
Table V that reading increases in favor | 


among the youth of Maryland as they ad- 
vance in age from sixteen to twenty-four. 
It is interesting to note, by referring to 
Table IV, that there is a definite decline 
in interest in athletic activities from six- 
teen to twenty-four, and a corresponding 
increase in interest in non-athletic activi- 
ties. 

These facts are supported by our analy- 
sis of other surveys that have been made 
of youth. A fair generalization of this 
summary discloses that about 30 per cent 
of youth in these surveys named reading 
as their primary leisure-time interest; 
about 21 per cent, athletic sports; about 
10 per cent, outing activities, such as fish- 
ing, hunting, and trapping; and about 25 
per cent, industrial or artistic hobbies, such 
as mechanics, sewing, and music. 

It is interesting to get some idea as to 
the average amount of time spent in read- 
ing. Again a rough summary indicates 
that the average amount of time spent in 
reading is about fifty-three hours per 
month, or nearly two hours per day. 

What kind of materials do these youth 
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read? A rough summary indicates that 
61 per cent of all the books reported as 
read were fictional. History, biography, 
and classics constituted another 26 per 
cent, and the remainder were books of 
travel, physical and social sciences, educa- 
tion, and religion. There is an interesting 
difference between the type of reading of 
out-of-school boys and those in high school. 
Eighty per cent of the reading of out-of- 
school boys was fiction, but about half of 
the books read by high-school boys were 
non-fiction. “This probably reflects the in- 
fluence of the schools in cultivating a taste 
for fact and science as distinguished 
from a habit of reading “escape litera- 
ture.” 

Another point of interest has to do with 
magazine reading. One study revealed 
that 91 per cent of the boys reported that 
they read at least one magazine regularly. 
This study disclosed further that the more 
popular national weeklies and monthlies 
were most often mentioned and that the 
pulp magazines were well represented. A 
survey in Iowa discloses that 23 per cent 
of the town girls, 40 per cent of the town 
boys, 34 per cent of the farm girls, and 
57 per cent of the farm boys had read no 
magazines. “These facts indicate that a 
much needed library service is the circula- 
tion of good magazines in the same man- 
ner as good books are circulated. 

I am sure that one of the things that 
will interest this group most is the extent 
of the use of public libraries among our 
youth. Table XIV gives some idea of this 
situation. You will observe that 62 per 
cent of the youth of Maryland used the 
public library during the last year and that 
approximately 20 per cent of the youth of 
Maryland had a library book in their pos- 
session at the time of the interview. By 
referring to Table X you will note the 
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use which is made of a circulating public 
library system. 

Why do youth not use libraries that are 
available to them? Table XII gives us 
some indication of the answer to this ques- 
tion. Forty-three per cent of all of them 
said they were not interested; another 37 
per cent said that other sources of reading 
material were available. In some of our 
other surveys lack of time is also given 
as a reason for not making more use of the 
public library. Granting that these rea- 
sons are reasonably valid, we get a clue to 
one of our problems, namely: How can 
we interest a larger percentage of our 
youth in the use of library facilities that 
are available to them? Here, I am sure, 
the experience of members of this group 
will be very valuable in helping us to 
answer this question. 

I cannot pass by this issue, however, 
without making one comment which I feel 
is very pertinent and that has to do with 
the part that our schools and our educa- 
tional methods of teaching reading and 
literature have to do with this problem. 
It is my firm conviction that our schools 
are falling far short of what they might 
be doing in teaching our youth to use li- 
braries and in relating their school work 
to library facilities that are available; and, 
more particularly, in their failure to de- 
velop a proper appreciation of reading as 
a means of enjoyment. Our schools have 
made remarkable progress in recent years 
in understanding the major factors in the 
mechanics of the reading process, with the 
result that we are turning out of our 
schools today a generation of the most 
rapid silent readers that has ever been pro- 
duced. We still have, however, a very 
great problem in this connection with a 
large percentage of the youth in our sec- 
ondary schools. Many youth are going 
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through our schools today who never mas- 
ter the mechanics of the reading process, 
and as a consequence reading for them is 
a chore and they do not get any pleasure 
or value out of it. 

Our schools are also failing at another 
important point, for a large percentage of 
our youth, in the manner in which litera- 
ture is taught in our secondary schools 
and colleges. In the first place, our schools 
assume that all youth can develop an ap- 
preciation of Shakespeare and Burke’s Es- 
Proof of this as- 
sumption lies in the fact that these ma- 
terials are quite universally required read- 
ing in our secondary schools. The valid- 
ity of this assumption is highly doubtful 
and we may as well recognize it in plan- 
ning our reading programs. 


say on Reconciliation. 


LITERATURE Is Too Ortren DIssECTED 


In the second place, much of our litera- 
ture teaching has failed to recognize the 
significant fact that there are different 
types of learning. The success of the 
scientific method in modern life has led 
many people to believe that all instruction 
should follow the science type formula of 
teaching. Thus we find secondary and 
college teachers of literature trying to sub- 
ject literature to a science type technique. 
It should be remembered that there is a 
“language arts” type of learning which 
should be applied to all language instruc- 
tion, whether it be in the mother tongue 
or a foreign language. A great part of the 
failure of foreign language instruction in 
our American schools is due, I think, to a 
failure to recognize this distinction. Far 
too much of language instruction is of a 
science type. There is also an apprecia- 
tive type of learning which applies to the 
entire field of the arts, of which literature 
is an important part. ‘The objective of 
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this type of teaching is to develop a love 





for and an appreciation of a given art, 
whether it be literature, music, drama, or | 
painting. Among the poorest results of 
our educational program are those achieved | 
in the teaching of literature. Literature | 
is taught not as an art to love and appre. | 
ciate for its own sake; it is too often sub. | 
jected to an analytical, scientific dissec. 
tion. A study of almost any examination 
for students in literature will reveal this 
fact. They are science type examinations, | 
Why should there be a final examination 
in a course in English literature? How 
can one be examined adequately on his 
appreciation of Shakespeare, for example? 
The fact that final science type examina. | 
tions are given in such subjects is excellent | 
evidence that there is an utter confusion 
of objectives. 

Another important consideration before 
us is the availability of libraries. Table IX 
gives us some index on this matter. You | 
will note that in the City of Baltimore li- 
braries are available to the entire youth 
population, while in the rural and farm 
areas they are not available to from 45 to 
66 per cent of the population. Table XI 
indicates the availability of a public circu 
lating library in the youth’s home com- 
munity and here again it is observed that 
even this type of library service is not avail- 
able to 40 per cent of the population of 
the counties outside of Baltimore. Here 
we come to one of our greatest needs; 
namely, that of providing library facilities 
for our rural and farm population. 


Must Overcome Economic 
DIFFICULTY 


Your own American Library Associa 
tion has estimated that approximately fifty 
million people in America do not have li- 
brary service. I confess I do not have any 
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adequate answer to this problem. The 
same situation exists with regard to health 
services. I am sure that back of both 
these conditions is an economic factor 
which largely determines these situations. 
We shall have to find some way, there- 
fore, of overcoming this economic diffi- 
culty. ‘The public library is a partial 
answer to this problem. I am sure, in the 
second place, that much more could be 
accomplished than is now being done by 
our school systems, especially in states 
which operate upon a county unit basis 
and in areas where there are larger con- 
solidated schools. I see no reason why 
these schools should not be providing more 
services to their communities in the li- 
brary area and also in health and com- 
munity recreation. 

Alongside this picture of the lack of 
library service should be placed the status 
of the American home with respect to its 
ability to furnish reading opportunities to 
youth. In our study of the needs of youth 
in Pennsylvania, we took special note of 
this factor. We have replies from 18,646 
youths on this point. The median num- 
ber of books, that is, the number above 
and below which an equal number of cases 
occur, was 68. Four per cent of the homes 
had no books; 3 per cent had over 500. 
Within these limits the percentage piles up 
at the lower end. Thirty-nine per cent 
were in homes having 50 books or fewer; 
20 per cent in homes having from 51 to 
100 books. From this summary I think 
it is a fair conclusion that the average 
American home is very poorly equipped 
with respect to providing appropriate and 
adequate reading materials for their youth. 
It is significant to note that there is a very 
definite relationship between the number 
of books in these homes and the level at 


which children drop out of school. The 
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smaller the number of books in a child’s 
home, the earlier he drops out of school, 
and the larger the number of books, the 
longer he remains. 


SUMMARY AND SUGGESTIONS 


In the discussion which I have presented, 
certain facts and problems emerge with re- 
spect to the relationship of the problems 
of youth and library service: 


1. Practically all of the surveys of youth 
indicate that reading takes first rank as a 
leisure-time activity among youth sixteen to 
twenty-four years of age, and that it stead- 
ily increases in favor among youth as they 
advance in age. This, I think, we may regard 
as a very wholesome situation and is one in 
which I think the libraries of the country 
make take a just pride. 

2. Fiction ranks first among the types of 
reading done by youth. All of us who are 
interested in advancing our culture cannot 
but be concerned with the quality of the 
reading which our people do. There is no 
doubt but that our tastes are improving. 
On the other hand, we have much evidence 
that a vast amount of the reading which is 
done today is of questionable value. There 
is much in this area that good libraries and 
good librarians can do toward improving this 
situation. Probably most can be done in 
what might be termed reading guidance. 
Every librarian has numerous opportunities 
to do the sort of guidance in aiding youth to 
select their reading materials that will im- 
prove the quality of their reading. 

3. The reading of good magazines among 
youth is quite limited and needs to be en- 
couraged. One of the most constructive 
suggestions that has been made to deal with 
this problem is that of providing for the 
circulation of good magazines in the same 
way that books are circulated. The practice 
of most librarians in furnishing a magazine 
room is probably not adequate. 

4. Approximately 40 per cent of youth six- 
teen to twenty-four years of age make no 
use of a library, and lack of interest is given 
as the principal reason. I can think of four 
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constructive ways of meeting this lack of 
interest: 

a. By radical change in school methodol- 
ogy. 

b. By the establishment of special depart- 
ments in public libraries for children and 
youth. Some notable beginnings have al- 
ready been made in this area. I believe 
much can be accomplished in expanding this 
practice. 

c. By giving a great deal more attention 
to reading guidance. This, of course, is 
closely related to library personnel and the 
training which they receive for their work. 

d. By developing certain ways of selling 
the library to the community, and by develop- 
ing better methods of circulating books in 
the community. 

5. Cities and larger towns offer rather 
good library services, but there is as yet little 
service available to the rural and farm areas. 
I can think of two fairly constructive meth- 
ods of dealing with this problem: 

a. By the development of a better circu- 
lating library service. 

b. By the development of community cen- 
ters, especially around the larger consoli- 
dated schools, and by putting more emphasis 
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upon library service in these communities, | 
think our schools have failed rather badly 
in realizing their opportunities in this con. 
nection. 

In this discourse you will note that | | 
have not mentioned two problems of |j- 
brary service which are ever present, | 
They are the problems of providing suff- 
cient funds for the development of ade. 
quate service and the problem of securing 
adequate and properly trained personnel, 
As our people become more fully aware 
of the value of library service, our prob- 
lems of finance will be less serious. I am 
encouraged, too, over the progress that is 
being made at the present time by some of 
our leading universities in training ade- | 
quate personnel for library service. 

I close, therefore, on an optimistic note, 
American youth love to read and we are 
constantly improving our services which 
provide better opportunities for all of our 
people to follow this finest of all leisure. 
time activities. 


Summary of Some Facts Gleaned from Maryland Survey 


TABLE I 


Cuter Leisure-Time ACTIVITIES OF ALL WHITE AND NEGRo YOUTH 





Activity 








Baltimore 
White Negro 
a ae 24.2 31.4 
Individual activities! ....... 17.0 6.8 
Dancing and dating . 11.8 3.3 
ey eer 11.5 15.4 
ee en 8.5 9.6 
NS Si cakes Dain sina « 7.6 13.7 
cr 12.2 7.1 
Listening to radio ...... 2.3 3.0 
NN i cays ns wis 1.2 2.7 
Spectator activities ......... 0.4 0.6 
Other activities ............ 3.3 6.4 
Youth reporting activities... 100 100 








———— Percentage 
Counties Maryland 
White Negro White Negro 
28.1 12.8 26.8 19.1 
17.8 11.9 17.6 10.2 
12.4 17.5 12.2 12.7 
10.2 8.7 10.6 11.0 
9.6 10.3 9.3 10.1 

8.9 14.6 8.4 14.3 
6.0 13.8 8.0 11.5 
2.0 0.4 2.1 13 
0.6 3.5 0.8 3.2 
0.3 0.1 0.3 0.2 
4.1 6.4 3.9 6.4 
100 100 100 100 


1 This includes such athletic and out-door activities as swimming, boating, hiking, tennis, skating. 
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TABLE II 
YouTus’ Leisurg-TiME ACTIVITIES IN ORDER OF GREATEST PARTICIPATION 
= Activities of All Maryland Youth — 
Male Female 
Single Married Single Married 
1. Individual sports Individual sports Reading Reading 
2. Reading Reading Dancing and dating Hobbies 
3. Team games Loafing Individual sports Movies 
4. Loafing Team games Movies Loafing 
5. Dancing and dating Movies Hobbies Dancing! 
6. Movies Hobbies Loafing Individual sports? 
7. Hobbies Dancing Listening to radio Listening to radio 
8. Listening to radio Listening to radio Team games Quiet games 
g. Quiet games Quiet games Quiet games Team games 
10. Spectator sports Spectator sports Spectator sports 
1Tied ranks. 
TABLE III 


RANK OF THE TEN Principat Le1surE-Time ACTIVITIES 




















. c ank? 
Activity Baltimore Pons Beevtenil 
i sik ania eb date bbe I I I 
i Se... ta ceakeceans 2 2 2 
Eemtee and Gating ... ...... 66.00% 5 3 3 
DAs <4 Wkeeuank an di bude eee 3 4 4 
Ee ee ees oe 6 5.5 5 
NR i ass $8 kids dignniiene 7 5-5 6 
vis cccnaeeeanaesah awe 4 7 7 
EES eee Peer eine, a oe 8 8 8 
IN i «ines cs wabill ounce aiamedion 9 9 9 
I ith. hain de Sawin gs anes 10 10 10 
1 Rank correlation coefficient is 0.90 between Baltimore and counties. 
TABLE IV 
Mayor Type or Letsurr-Time Activiry or MaryLtaAnp YouTH 
OF DIFFERENT AGES 
’ me _ Percentage ems 
Age ante = Athletic? All Activities 
ere ee 62.0 38.0 100 
Ss S mo: aa 5.5 win ernie a SSE 69.7 30.3 100 
nk inn +a na eheaewae he 72.3 27.7 100 
anak 146k enceus ki amd 74.6 25.4 100 
CG he Nid 4 cctend eee anus 78.3 21.7 100 
Ns ost ho eke wee 78.3 21.7 100 
LD oo in. tee case ee eet 79.3 20.7 100 
hid ba ssn xsd teas cae 78.4 21.6 100 
RS oth ih doko ee 81.5 18.5 100 
a ius inhibi aan 75.0 25.0 100 
Sub-total, 16-20 ........... 71.6 28.4 100 
Sub-total, 21-24 ........... 79.4 20.6 100 





» this includes reading, movies, listening to radio, quiet games, loafing, visiting, hobbies, dancing, and dating. 
This includes individual sports and team games. 
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TABLE V 


YouTH or Eacu Ace Wuo Spent Most or TuHeE1r Leisure Time READING 





—— Percentage 

















Baltimore Counties Maryland 
ee eee 19.5 28.1 24.2 
er. ee ee eee 22.9 28.6 26.7 
Pe abate ada ys iaxekeu 24.5 28.4 27.0 
icin See endadnns 22.7 23.6 23.4 
WD ag ctidiige 89 348 4s cheeses 25.8 25.3 25.5 
Oe Seas bead eas bc secnkee 27.3 25.2 25.9 
A hig SUR ere (es Lee a 28.7 23:3 24.9 
EE on) Oe 29.3 24.6 26.1 
en) ae Oy Oe eee 30.7 26.1 27.4 
Total reporting ........... 25.5 25.8 25.6 
Sub-total 16-20 ........... 22.9 26.5 25.3 
Sub-total 21-24 ........... 29.1 24.8 26.0 

TABLE VI 
ATTITUDE OF ALL WHITE AND Necro YoutTH Towarp COMMUNITY 
RECREATION FACILITIES 
— ——_—— Percentage ———_—___- 

Opinions Baltimore Counties Maryland 

White Negro White Negro White Negro 
Facilities inadequate ........ 55.2 77.3 74.9 71.7 68.5 73.6 
Facilities adequate ......... 40.5 15.4 12.6 5.1 21.7 8.6 
No opinion and no response.. 4.3 7.3 12.5 23.2 9.8 17.8 
ee eee 100 100 100 100 100 100 

TABLE VII 


RECREATIONAL NEEDS SUGGESTED BY YOUTH WHo BELIEVE FACILITIES ARE INADEQUATE 


(All Youth According to Race and Area) 





SS — Percentage a 





Suggested Needs Baltimore Counties estat a 

White Negro White Negro White Negro 
Parks, playgrounds ........... 36.8 41.9 25.9 12.7 28.7 23.0 
Community centers ........... 21.6 28.8 18.9 20.8 19.6 23.6 
Swimming pools .............. 18.0 8.9 17.7 4.9 17.8 6.3 
a asa Sik ose dois 2.3 3.9 i2 27.3 8.8 19.0 
Cultural and educational ....... 4.1 3-7 5.5 10.8 5.2 8.3 
errr 6.1 3.5 4.3 8.1 4.8 6.5 
EE a re eee 3.6 2.9 5.2 2.4 4.7 2.6 
Supervised activities .........-. 4.8 2.9 3.8 2.2 4.1 2.5 
oa Sica ce earikd wae nada 2.9 3.5 7.5 10.8 6.3 8.2 











ee 


All youth reporting ............ 100 100 100 100 100 100 
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TABLE VIII 





RANK OF SUGGESTED RECREATIONAL NEEDS 





——— 





———————— Rank! 


Suggested Needs Baltimore Counties Maryland 
Parks, playgrounds ................ I I I 
Community centers ................ 2 2 2 
EE WN nk 305 04a+400% one 3 3 3 
ET digas es ak Gn aden 0s 65008 8 4 4 
Cultural and educational .......... 6 5 5 
NIN on ies aw diners eid a eee 4 6 6 
iA ac % eich cack dird ne Mars nagar ke 7 7 7 
Supervised activities .............. 5 8 8 





1 Rank correlation is 0.64 between Baltimore and counties. 


TABLE IX 
YouTH Wuo StaTep Tuat No Pustic Lisrary Was AVAILABLE TO THEM 


(Maryland Youth by Residence) 


Youth with No Available Library 





Place of Percentage of 
Residence Youth in Each 
Youth Reporting Number Residence Group 
Tg ib iid 4. ole arahecs gaa 2,846 1,891 66.4 
ES ee ee pe ee a 3,059 1,393 45.5 
ES inibis ni, 0005s Op ate ae aaa oe 1,587 191 12.0 
aint cain dit iim eae hc tS 6,019 39 0.6 
NN sss shake berne eee 13,511 3,514 26 
TABLE X 


YoutH WuHo Hap ONE or More Books FROM A CIRCULATING PuBLic LIBRARY IN 
THEIR Home COMMUNITY AT TIME OF INTERVIEW 


(Maryland Youth by Sex and Residence) 


) 

) Number of Youth Who Had Percentage of Youth in 
) ance of One or More Books Each Sex Group 

| esidence Male Female Both Male Female Both 
NT 0:4 rises @ sicain aren Nah 15 27 42 3.4 4.8 4.2 
is &: otra shane Weld nial 52 gI 143 11.7 16.0 14.1 
SED seks sumo aes oh cuteikied 45 go 135 10.2 15.8 13.4 
I Ci wae he wodeeabeteaenn 330 361 691 74.7 63.4 68.3 


Youth having books .......... 442 569 =+i1,011 100 100 100 
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TABLE XI 


AVAILABILITY oF PusLic CIRCULATING LIBRARY IN YOUTH’s Homg COMMUNITY 
































Availability of Number of Youth Percentage of Youth 
Public Library Baltimore Counties Maryland Baltimore Counties Maryland 
Library available ......... 4,388 5,257 9,645 99.2 60.1 73.3 
Library not available ...... 34 3,485 3,519 0.8 39.9 26.7 
Total reporting .......... 4,422 8,742 13,164 100 100 100 
TABLE XII 
Reasons For Not Usinc AVAILABLE Pustic Lisrary 
r Percentage eminent 
Reason Baltimore Counties Maryland 
CO re re 45.5 42.0 43.3 
Other sources of reading material .... 42.1 34.4 37-4 
Used other public library .......... 1.7 13.3 8.8 
ine liad aay. 5d 46's ae ak 3.7 0.4 1.7 
Distance and hours ................ 0.8 2.0 1.5 
DEE Miksa debavedestdadsdbudadsee 6.2 7.9 7.3 
Youth not using available public 
err 100 100 100 
TABLE XIII 
AVAILABILITY AND UsE OF PusLic LIBRARIES 
. a P t en a tan ie 
Library Baltimore Caautien Maryland 
No public library available .......... 0.7 38.4 26.0 
Available but do not use ............ 47.3 32.8 37.6 
Used some public library ........... 51.5 27.7 35.5 
sshd h bk ane hewmen a 0.5 1.1 0.9 
cnc ctiivnanasangeanehenke 100 100 100 
TABLE XIV 
EXTENT oF Use oF Pustic Liprarigs 
Use of Librar —— Percentage Y 
y Baltimore Counties Maryland 
Used public library during past year .. 70.0 55-5 62.1 
Have public library book now ...... 23.1 16.5 19.5 
Use public library, but find inadequate 4.9 11.5 8.5 
Used other public library .......... 1.6 16.1 9.5 
Other uses of public library ........ 0.4 0.4 0.4 











Total number of responses ......... 100 100 100 
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‘“Priends” Hold Record Meeting, 


\ IT and humor and purposeful 
congeniality characterized the largest 
“Friends of the Library” luncheon yet held 
during an A. L. A. conference and flowed 
to all parts of the country by radio. 

Nine-hundred guests filled the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
and overflowed at tables set up in the 
boxes to hear Dr. John H. Finley, editor- 
in-chief of the New York Times, preside 
as toastmaster; Christopher Morley, au- 
thor and critic, tell how he was “born in 
a library ;”’ Judge Edwin L. Garvin, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Public Library, tell 
why citizens in increasing numbers are “de- 
claring their fealty to an idea—becoming 
‘Friends of Libraries,’ ”’ and Arundell Es- 
daile, secretary of the British Museum, 
speaking to the meeting by shortwave from 
London, compare the “‘craft consciousness” 
of two national library associations—the 
A. L. A. and the British Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Maria V. Leavitt, of the New York 
Public Library, presided as chairman of 
the Special Membership Committee which 
sponsored the meeting. Frank L. Polk, 
oficial governor’s delegate from New York 
and president of the New York Public 
Library Board, read a message from Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman. Arthur W. 
Peach, chairman of the Better Library 
Movement of Vermont, brought greetings 
from Governor George D. Aiken of that 
state, and Mrs. C. W. Hevner, spoke both 
as a governor’s delegate from Nebraska 
and as chairman of library service of the 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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Judge Garvin—whose speech appears in 
full in the Trustee News section of this 
Bulletin—made a plea for “‘the formation 
of public opinion on the library through 
the dissemination of information by the 
Friends of American Libraries.” 

Christopher Morley said that he was 
“born in a library, if by ‘being born’ you 
mean not the mere physical act of parturi- 
tion but the first exercise of the mind, 
however experimental. I was born about 
the year 1898, lying on my stomach on the 
coconut matting in a little iron-railed bal- 
cony that runs around the north wing of 
the library of Haverford College—reading 
an author whom only the mature among 
you will remember, Captain Mayne 
Reid.” 

Speaking from London, Arundell Es- 
daile, who was one of the distinguished 
foreign delegates in attendance at the 1933 
A. L. A. conference in Chicago, said in 
part: 


You are colleagues. You may be glad to 
know with what problems we have been 
wrestling this year. Well, the relations of 
the central government with local authori- 
ties have been engaging the attention of the 
British as they have American librarians. 
And it has not been easy. Nightmares of 
totalitarianism, censorships of the public 
reading, have been expressed. We are for- 
tunate in that our governments have the 
traditions of moderation and self-restraint. 
Your solutions in the United States and 
Canada will follow your plans which have 
been adapted to your special conditions and 
traditions. But the ages, remote as they 
may seem, are ours in common. 

If our dangers are ours in common, so are 
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our jobs and so, to a large extent, are our 
methods of tackling our jobs. We are on 
either side of that piece of water which our 
ancestors had already in the seventeenth 
century begun to speak of deprecatingly as 
“the herring pond” and which grows spirit- 
ually narrower with every year. The Brit- 
ish Library Association is the American 
Library Association’s younger sister, younger 
by a fair year, which at the age of sixty 
seems a small juniority. Still it is the place 
of the younger sister to submit to the elder. 


In closing the broadcast part of the pro- 
gram, Dr. Finley said: 


The public library is a cosmic college. 
Every citizen reader should be eager to do 
for it what college and university men and 
women are beginning to do for their institu- 
tional libraries. I hope soon that in every 
community, large and small, there may be 
formed a group of men, women, and chil- 
dren—that isn’t the right sequence—women, 
men, and children, who will enroll themselves 
not only by name, but in active interest as 
“Friends of the Library” pledging them- 
selves to be reading ever a good book and 
finding ever a new friend—not only for 
themselves, but for the public library. 


Governor Lehman’s message to the 
meeting, read by Frank L. Polk, follows: 


In any democracy that intends to remain 
a democracy, free libraries are essential in- 
struments of education, information, re- 
search, and recreation. Service to the indi- 
vidual in a library, quite as much as in a 
school, is service to the community. 


Governor Henry Horner, of Illinois, 
through Porter Paddock, trustee of the 
Lincoln Library of Springfield and a gov- 
ernor’s delegate from Illinois, sent greet- 
ings, in part, as follows: 


The librarians of America, in their quiet, 
patient, and painstaking way, are providing 
a most vital public need. Without public 
libraries the educational, cultural, and 
ethical advancement of our people could not 
have attained its present high development. 
Now, with social conditions reaching new 
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and unexpected goals, bringing more leisure 
to masses of our citizens, libraries have 
greater opportunity for service than ever 
before; an opportunity which I am sure they 
will grasp to the fullest extent. 


Harold G. Hoffman ex. | 
tended an invitation to the members of | 
the American Library Association and | 
Friends of Libraries to visit the libraries 
of New Jersey about which he said: 





Governor 


During my term of office I have noted with 
pride the work these libraries are doing and | 
feel that they are one of the greatest factors | 
for better citizenship in our State. From 
the first to be established in Trenton in 1750 
they have indeed been a means of education 
for participation in the government of a 
great democracy. 


The oldest library in New York and one 
of the oldest in the country was represented 
by Lewis Spencer Morris, president of the 
New York Society Library and a direct 
descendant of one of the earliest share- 
holders of this library, founded in 1754. 
Mr. Morris spoke of its history and unique | 
position in holding some of the richest and 
rarest materials of any American library. 

At the speakers’ table, in addition to 
those mentioned above, were James L. 
Garabrant, president of the Trustees Sec- 
tion of the New Jersey Library Associa- 
tion; Robert M. Lester, secretary of the 
Carnegie Corporation; Mrs. H. Edward 
Dreier, president of the Friends of Brook- 
lyn Library; Philip Ashton Rollins, one of 
the founders of the Friends of Princeton 
Library; Spencer Miller, Jr., member of 
the Citizens Library Committee of New 
York City; Harrison Craver, president- 
elect of the A. L. A.; Malcolm G. Wyer, 
retiring president of the Association, and 
Mrs. Wyer; Dr. Herbert Putnam, Libra 
rian of Congress, and Rudolph Dolge, a 
library visitor from Caracas, Venezuela, 
South America. 
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“Roller Skates” Wins Newbery 
Award 


By MURIEL GILBERT 
Chairman of the Section for Library Work with Children, 1936-37 


HIS year the Newbery Medal has 
been given to Roller Skates, by Ruth Saw- 
yer. The announcement of the award, 
always a high point in the annual confer- 
ence week, was made at the meeting of the 
Section for Library Work with Children 
on Tuesday afternoon, June 22, in New 
York City. 

The book is a story of New York in the 
nineties. Lucinda, aged ten, is left with 
her teacher while her parents are in Italy 
and is determined to spend every free mo- 
“You'll 
never be free like this again,” said her 
father as he kissed her good-bye. “Have 
a rousing time.”” And Lucinda does so 
with the zest of a child who knows that 
the chance will never come again. She 
loves people and makes interesting and 
unusual friendships: Tony at the fruit- 
stand; Patrick Gilligan; Mr. O’Gonegal, 


the policeman; the 


ment of her time on roller skates. 


Brodowskies; and 
Trinket, the baby, who live on the floor 
above that of Miss Peters and Lucinda 
and many others. It is an intensely hu- 
man story, for sorrows and even tragedies 
cross her path as well as joy and adven- 
ture. 

Roller Skates is the story of one year 
in Ruth Sawyer’s own life. In answer to 
the question as to how she came to write it, 


she replied: “Every girl has a year that 








Drawings by Valenti Angelo 
Courtesy Viking Press 


LUCINDA 


belongs to her. Lucinda’s 
tenth year—free as wind—belonged as 
completely to Lucinda as if she had been 
asked to make a calendar for it. You 
see, until she was ten years old, she had 
been managed by everybody. She lived 
in a household where everyone was an 
elder; and in a world with all the doors 
and windows closed and the blinds drawn. 
Sometimes Johanna, her Irish nurse, 
smuggled her wholly out, and she had a 
glorious whiff of what the world was 
really like if you got a fair chance at it. 
. . . We have never forgotten that year, 
Lucinda and I.” 

Ruth Sawyer was born in Boston and 
educated in private schools there and in 
New York and later in the Garland 
Training School for Kindergartens. Early 
in her training she began story-telling and 


especially 
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collecting folk tales. She is a born story- 
teller. During a year spent in Cuba 
organizing kindergartens she learned 
Spanish. 

She has written several books for chil- 
dren and adults: This Way to Christ- 
mas, written for her own son, David, 
includes her much loved “Voyage of the 
Wee Red Cap,” a Christmas tale which 
has become a classic; Tonio Antonio, a 
Christmas book telling of a little Spanish 
peasant boy; and Picture Tales from 
Spain, a collection of folk tales which she 
gathered while in Spain a year or two 
ago. She has told these tales in costume 
before many different groups in schools 
and libraries. It is gratifying that an 
author who has inspired so many story- 
tellers has written a book to receive the 
recognition of the Newbery Medal 
Award. 

It is the privilege of the Newbery 
Medal Committee to decide by vote on 
the book which is considered the most 
distinguished contribution to children’s 
literature written by an American during 
the year. 

Dorothy Gordon, author of Sing It 
Yourself and Around the World in Song, 
broadcast a dramatized version of the open- 
ing chapter of Roller Skates over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System on June 22, 
as a special feature in connection with the 
announcement of the award at the New 
York conference. 
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“Friends of the Library” 
Scrapbook 
Are you planning to organize a 


“Friends of the Library” group for a pub- 
lic library? 
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LUCINDA AND TONY ON A PICNIC 


There is available for loan at A. L. A 
Headquarters a scrapbook showing the 
steps taken in organizing a “Friends of the 
Library” group at Jackson, Michigan. 
The group numbers 840 members. En- 





thusiastic civic interest has been aroused, | 


gifts of books and money have been show- 
ered upon the public library, and interest 
in increased support for the library is grow- 
ing rapidly. After the first meeting of the 
“Friends,” salaries of the staff were raised 
25 per cent. 

The story as told in newspaper clippings, 
photographs, and mimeographed bulletins, 
is given step by step in the scrapbook which 
will be lent, for payment of postage, to 
any library, on request to the Special Mem- 
bership Division, A. L. A. Headquarters, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Requests will be filled in the order of re 
ceipt. 

FIV 


To Visit Chinese Libraries 


WIL1iIAM WARNER BISHOP, librarian 
of the University of Michigan, represent: 
ing the American Library Association, and 
Mrs. Bishop, will visit the libraries of 
China in October and November as guests 
of the Chinese Library Association. 
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Announce Examinations for Posts in 
New Library Division 


HE United States Civil Service 
Commission announces open competitive 
examinations for the positions of chief of 
the Library Service Division, $5,600 a 
year; specialist in public libraries, $3,800 
a year; and specialist in school libraries, 
$3,800 a year, in the Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior. 

The salaries named are subject to a de- 
duction of 34 per cent toward a retirement 
annuity. 

Applications must be on file with the 
Civil Service Commission at Washington, 
D.C., not later than (a) July 26, 1937, 
if received from states other than those 
named in (b); and (b) July 29, 1937, if 
received from Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, or 
Wyoming. 


BAsts OF RATINGS 


Competitors will not be required to re- 
port for examination at any place, but will 
be rated on their education and experience 
on a scale of 100, such ratings being based 
upon competitors’ sworn statements in 
their applications and upon corroborative 
evidence. 

The duties of the three posts are: 


Chief of Library Service Division 

To devise and direct the formulation of a 
national plan for an integrated library sys- 
tem in and between communities, institu- 
tions, and units of local government; to 
obtain the active codperation of all libraries, 
library associations, and public bodies in 





utilizing and making available library ma- 
terial in accordance with this national plan; 
... to organize and conduct studies relating 
to all types of libraries and to codrdinate 
these studies with other library research 
projects under way, and with the research 
of other bureaus and institutions, in order 
to lead the thought and effort of the nation 
in library science; . . . and to act as the 
principal library consultant in the Office of 
Education in library science and adminis- 
tration and in related fields. 


Specialist in Public Libraries 


Under administrative direction to act as 
specialist and adviser for the Library Service 
Division in all matters relating to public 
library service through municipal, county, 
regional, or state libraries and library ex- 
tension agencies; to codperate with state and 
local library officials in formulating and 
carrying out programs for the improvement 
of public library service; to promote such 
service in an effort to bring adult education 
facilities and adequate library service within 
the reach of all rural and urban groups, 
through the establishment of better methods 
of interlibrary loans, the preparation of 
union lists, and the use of inexpensive meth- 
ods of reproducing rare and valuable data... 


Specialist in School Libraries 


Under administrative direction to serve as 
specialist and adviser for the Library Service 
Division in all matters relating to library 
service for children and young people in both 
public and school libraries; to act as con- 
sultant on the reading of children and young 
people both in and out of school; and to 
coéperate with state and local library and 
school officials in formulating and carrying 
out programs of reading for children and 
young people. .. 
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Applicants must possess the following 
qualifications : 


1. They must be citizens of the United 
States. 

2... They must show legal or voting resi- 
dence in the state or territory claimed for 
at least one year next preceding the closing 
date for receipt of applications. 

3. Education. They must have success- 
fully completed a full four-year course lead- 
ing to a bachelor’s degree in a college or 
university of recognized standing and, in 
addition, graduate study as follows: 

Chief of Library Service Division: Three 
years of graduate study in library science in 
a college, university, or library school of 
recognized standing; provided that appli- 
cants may substitute year for year, up to a 
total of two years, for this graduate study, 
additional experience of the type prescribed 
below for this position. 

Specialist in Public Libraries and Special- 
ist in School Libraries: One year of graduate 
study in library science in a college, univer- 
sity, or library school of recognized stand- 
ing... 

4. Experience. Chief of Library Service 
Division: Four years of successful profes- 
sional experience in (a) three of the fol- 
lowing library fields—school, college (or 
university), public, special, state or county 
extension, or library school instruction; or 
(b) an executive position in a library of 
100,000 volumes or more... . 

Specialist in Public Libraries: Four years 
of successful professional experience in (a) 
two of the following fields—city or county 
public library, state library extension, library 
school instruction; or (b) an administrative 
position in a library of 100,000 volumes or 
more... 

Specialist in School Libraries: Four years 
of successful professional experience in (a) 
two of the following fields—school library, 
state library extension, state school library 
supervision, children’s library work, library 
school instruction in school or children’s li- 
brary work; or (b) an administrative posi- 
tion in children’s or school library work in 
a library of 100,000 volumes or more; or 
(c) an executive position in an elementary, 
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junior, or senior high school library con. 
taining 4,000 volumes or more. .. 

Substitution of additional graduate study 
for experience. Applicants for all positions 
may substitute for the required experience, 
year for year, up to a total of two years, 
graduate study in library science in a col- 
lege, university, or library school of recog- 
nized standing. This must be graduate 
study not otherwise utilized to satisfy any 
part of the educational requirement pre- 
scribed under “Education” above. . . 

5. Age. They must not have reached 
their fifty-third birthday on the date of the 
close of receipt of applications. This age 
limit does not apply to persons granted pref- 
erence because of military or naval service, 
except that such applicants must not have 
reached the retirement age. 

6. Physical ability. Applicants must be in 
sound physical health. . . 


APPLICATIONS ForRMS 


The necessary forms (and further de- 
tails regarding these examinations) may be 
obtained from: 

The secretary, Board of United States 


Civil Service Examiners, at any first-class 
post office, from the United States Civil 





— 


Service Commission, Washington, D.C., or | 
from the United States Civil Service Dis- 


trict Office, at any of the cities given below 
(the title of the examination desired should 
be stated): Atlanta, Georgia, New Post 
Office Building; Boston, Massachusetts, Post 
Office and Courthouse Building; Chicago, 
New Post Office Building; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Post Office Building; Denver, Colorado, 
Post Office Building; New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, Customhouse; New 
Federal Building, Christopher Street; Phila- 
delphia, Old Post Office Building; Seattle, 
Washington, Federal Office Building; St. 
Louis, Missouri, New Federal Building; St. 


York City, | 


serene 


Paul, Minnesota, New Post Office Building; | 


San Francisco, California, Federal Office 
Building; Honolulu, T.H., Federal Build- 
ing; Balboa Heights, Canal Zone, secretary, 
United States Civil Service Board; San 
Juan, P. R., chairman, Puerto Rican Civil 
Service Commission. 
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Searching the Library Needs 


of Young People 


By ALTHEA CURRIN and OLGA M. PETERSON 


XPERTS in several fields of young 
people’s interests met with representative 
librarians at a pre-conference round table, 
in New York, on June 19, to consider the 
library needs of youth and to discuss how 
these needs might best be met. 

The meeting was called by the A. L. A. 
Board on Library Service to Children and 
Young People at the request of the Execu- 
tive Board of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Leaders in education, occupa- 
tional guidance, juvenile 
recreational activities, 


delinquency, 
and work with 
youth in various types of libraries, were 
represented. ‘Together, the group was pre- 
pared to give a well-rounded consideration 
to the question, ‘““How can libraries meet 
the needs of youth?” Ralph Munn, of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, led the 
discussion. 

Speaking to the general subject, Dr. 
Homer P. Rainey,’ director of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, American Coun- 
cil on Education, introduced the problem 
at hand, basing his observations upon a 
survey made by the commission of leisure- 
time activities and needs among 13,500 
Maryland youths. 

Early in the discussion, it became clear 
that the term “reading,”’ which reappeared 
frequently in Dr. Rainey’s charts, carried 
the broadest possible interpretation of this 
activity. It represented the reading of 
newspapers, magazines, and books of all 





*Dr. Rainey’s paper and charts are printed in 
full in this Bulletin, pages 406-14. 
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types and kinds, many of which were be- 
low the quality found in libraries. It was 
impossible, then, to consider the figures for 
interest in general reading as synonymous 
with an interest in library reading. In 
fact, many young people in small com- 
munities had little experience in using a 
library, it was pointed out, and did not, 
therefore, realize its significance when they 
listed the community activities of which 
they had need. Little wonder, then, that 
reading, to those young people, did not 
mean the use of library books. 

This analysis of the term, “reading,” 
was particularly significant apropos of li- 
brary publicity, and opened the way for an 
extended discussion of the need for inter- 
pretation of library services. Not only 
should libraries place themselves before the 
eyes of those they hope to reach, but they 
must compete actively with commercial at- 
tractions. The resources of the library 
should be made sufficiently dynamic and 
vital to catch, and then to hold, the atten- 
tion of young people looking for something 
of interest. 

Publicity for libraries must, in addition, 
counterbalance the much greater “visibil- 
ity” of those leisure-time activities which 
are enjoyed in such places as parks and 
playgrounds. 


“SELL AN INTEREST IN Livino”’ Is 
ExPeERT’s ADVICE 
Library display cases, showing not only 
books, but the actual tools of a sport or a 
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hobby, are far more arresting to the at- 
tention than the written word alone, was 
the group’s opinion, as it discussed various 
ways and means by which the library and 
other youth agencies might codperate in 
interpreting their wares to young people. 
With the confidence of young people won, 
through an appreciation of their activities, 
it is then possible to foster a taste for di- 
rected reading, these experts believe. 
“Don’t sell books, but an interest in liv- 
ing,” was the advice of a recreation di- 
rector. 

That reading done under wise guidance 
does not entirely eliminate interest in 
“pulps” or other cheap forms of literature, 
was held by several librarians as borne out 
in their experience. The two interests may 
continue simultaneously, they pointed out, 
each satisfying some need felt by a par- 
ticular young person. 

Among competitors for young people’s 
attention, the movies and the radio were 
mentioned frequently. Each of these lei- 
sure occupations was considered, to dis- 
cover their relation to the reading interest. 
A number of the group, particularly those 
from the publishing field, supported the 
belief that movies encourage reading, and 
cited the demand for popular “movie-edi- 
tions” of books currently shown on the 
screen. Librarians substantiated this as- 
sertion by their own circulation figures of 
classics which have been dramatized. Ef- 
forts to take every possible advantage of 
movies as a means of encouraging and 
broadening reading interests are receiving 
increased attention by teachers and libra- 
rians, it was felt, and the results so far are 
hopeful. 


More To Be Known Asout Rapio 


The group agreed that the radio, as a 
means of awakening the reading interests 
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of young people, should be studied more 





intensively and experiments with various 
methods undertaken. The amount of time 
spent by young people listening to poor | 
radio programs was considered alarming, 

Individual parents can make the radio a 
factor in stimulating reading, but such 
guidance requires unusual book knowl- 
edge, book availability, interest, and time, 
The need for radio programs of interest 
and value to young people was stressed and 
the hope expressed that there might be a 
marked improvement in the programs of- 
fered. 

In narrowing reading habits to those 
which directly affect the library, a number 
of librarians reported that in some com- 
munities about half the adult registration 
is made up of borrowers between the ages | 
of fourteen and twenty-one. This is a 
surprising figure, and raised questions as to 
staff and book budgets. If half the adult 
borrowers are young people, should there | 
not be more library books specifically of 
interest to them, and more trained work- 
ers to give them assistance, the group asked. 
Although it was acknowledged that this is 
a natural supposition, librarians agreed 
that it has not yet been the practice. 

In fact, the need for skilled young peo- 
ple’s workers, with a knowledge both of 
youth and of the books likely to interest 
youth, is one of the public and school li- 
brary’s most pressing needs. The good re- 
sults from such work are evident wherever 
the experiment has been made. In a CCC 
camp, for instance, where many of the boys 
were brought for the first time into contact 
with a library prepared especially for their 
needs, at least a third of the young men 
considered it of sufficient interest to wat- 
rant comment in their home letters. 

In addition to a general discussion of 
such points as the above, experts in each 
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field described their own work and the 
ways in which the library could contribute 
to it. In most cases, the activities they 
mentioned were an extension of activities 
already in operation in some library sys- 
tems. 


ComMMUNITY CounciL HELps To Co- 
ORDINATE ACTIVITIES 


In those communities where the li- 
brarian is a member of a council or group 
which is concerned with the needs of youth, 
close coérdination of objectives and proce- 
dure is possible. Such a group would in- 
clude individuals from those agencies 
represented in the discussion group itself: 
recreation, vocational guidance, formal 
education, adult education, parents groups, 
CCC, NYA, juvenile courts, museums, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and other social 
service groups which have common prob- 
lems. When no council of the sort exists, 
it is sometimes the librarian who takes the 
initiative to bring about its organization. 

Guidance clinics which he hopes may 
eventually be established in many com- 
munities were described by Dr. Rainey. 
Such clinics will help the youth of the 
community to make satisfactory adjust- 
ments to social and economic conditions. 
When established, they will work closely 
with the library; meantime, libraries and 
other community groups qualified to 
supply information and guidance to 
young people must make every effort to 
understand and supplement each other’s 
services. 

Vocational material supplied by libraries 
needs to be increased and to include more 
information about local vocational fields, 
in the group’s opinion, if demands are to 
be met satisfactorily. To make such ma- 
terials available to all young people will 
necessitate an extension and intensification 





of library services far beyond those now 
in existence. 

The interpretation of the social signifi- 
cance of libraries in the local community, 
and particularly in their relationship with 
youth, can be clarified and expanded by 
the national organizations. ‘The non- 
library representatives suggested ways in 
which local groups might be encouraged 
to work with local library agencies, while 
a number of librarians suggested possible 
contacts with other local social service 
agencies and institutions. 

The services which can and should be 
rendered to young people by libraries will 
not be possible generally, the group con- 
cluded, until existing libraries greatly ex- 
tend their present services to young people 
and until adequate library services are ex- 
tended to those areas now without li- 
braries. 
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Kiwanians Report Activities 


Mors than a hundred local Kiwanis 
groups in the United States and Canada 
assisted with library promotion in 1936, 
according to Kiwanis Activities for that 
year, just off the press. Developing rural 
and high school libraries, assisting with 
bond issue campaigns, and conducting 
essay contests to encourage the use of 
traveling libraries were among the proj- 
ects reported. 

O77 


Sponsor Safety Campaign 
Tue Motion Picture Traffic Safety 


Committee solicits the codperation of li- 
braries in a campaign sponsored by several 
important national organizations. For 
leaflets and other information, address the 
committee, 1100 Park Square Building, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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News of New York Conference 


As THE editor’s usual running com- 
ment on high points in the conference week 
is this year replaced by the series of signed 
comments printed elsewhere in this Bulle- 
tin, the following brief summary of news 
and action from the New York meetings 
is given for the benefit of those not in at- 
tendance. Full reports will appear in 
forthcoming issues of the Bulletin and in 
the Proceedings. 


ATTENDANCE SETS NEw REcorpD 
Registration at the 1937 conference 
reached an all-time high with more than 
five thousand in attendance. 


To REportT TO PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 


A special library committee, to report to 
the Advisory Committee on Education ap- 
pointed recently by President Roosevelt, 
was authorized by the A. L. A. Executive 
Board at its meeting on June 20. 

Louis R. Wilson, chairman of the 
A. L. A. Library Extension Board, will 
head the committee, assisted by Carleton 
B. Joeckel, representing the Federal Rela- 
tions Committee; Harry M. Lydenberg, 
the Board on the Resources of American 
Libraries; and Jerome K. Wilcox, the 


Committee on Public Documents. 


AUTHORITY TO INVESTIGATE TENURE 

The Committee on Salaries, Staff and 
Service was recreated as the Board on 
Salaries, Staff, and Tenure by the Council, 
and given authority to investigate cases in- 
volving tenure and academic freedom. 
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Mr. MELcHER Gives CALDECOTT 
AWARD 
A new medal, to be called the “Ran. 
dolph Caldecott Medal,” will be presented 


annually to the artist of the most distin. 


guished picture book for children published 
in the United States during the year, in 
accordance with a resolution passed by the 
Section for Library Work with Children 
June 24. The donor is Frederic G. Mel- 


cher, editor of Publishers’ Weekly, who | 
is also the donor of the Newbery award. | 
The School Libraries Section accepted | 


the invitation of the Section for Library 
Work with Children to participate in the 
choice of both awards. 


APPROVE JOINT AGREEMENT 


The H. W. Wilson Company recently 
submitted a request to the A. L. A. Execu- 
tive Board that library representatives be 
appointed to meet with the Board of Di- 
rectors of the H. W. Wilson Company 
for the purpose of gaining accurate and 
complete information as to the operation 
of the company and the carrying out of its 
responsibility to librarians, in return for 
their codperation. An agreement provid- 
ing for such representation, approved by 
the A. L. A. Executive Board and the H. 
W. Wilson Company, was announced 
June 24. 


COOPERATIVE SERIALS EXCHANGE 


A plan for a Codperative Clearing 
House for the exchange of serials was pro 
posed by Charles J. Shaw of the H. W. 
Wilson Company at the meeting of the | 
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Periodicals Section, June 23. The pro- 
posal was made in connection with the an- 
nouncement of a new edition of the Union 
List of Serials, and was announced as a 
plan whereby libraries could eliminate 
“fragmentary sets” from their holdings be- 
fore the new List is compiled. As pro- 
posed, an authorized medium of exchange 
would be set up for this purpose. 


New OFrfricers ELECTED 


Harrison Warwick Craver, director of 
the Engineering Societies Library, New 
York City, was elected president of the 
Association for 1937-38. 

Other new officers presented at the 
fourth general session, June 26, include: 
Milton James Ferguson, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, New York, first vice president 
and president elect ; Herbert S. Hirshberg, 
Western Reserve University Libraries, 
Cleveland, Ohio, second vice president; 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, treasurer. 

New members of the Executive Board 
are Harriet E. Howe, School of Libra- 
rianship, University of Denver, Colorado; 
and Carl Vitz, Public Library, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota. 

Tommie Dora Barker, Library School, 
Emory University, Georgia; J. Christian 
Bay, John Crerar Library, Chicago; Flora 
B. Ludington, Mount Holyoke College 
Library, South Hadley, Massachusetts ; 
Keyes D. Metcalf, Public Library, New 
York City; and Miriam D. Tompkins, 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service, New York City, were elected to 
the Council. 





Representatives of theater collections in 
libraries and museums met June 23, to 
discuss with representatives of the theater 
the organization of the tentatively titled 
Theater Library Association. A steering 
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committee was elected, including Barrett 
H. Clark of the Dramatists’ Play Service, 
Robert H. Ball, curator, Theater Collec- 
tion of Princeton University, and George 
Freedley, librarian of the theater collection 
of the New York Public Library. 





On the unanimous recommendation of 
the Booklist staff, and with the indorse- 
ment of the Editorial Committee, the Exe- 
cutive Board voted favorably that the 
Booklist be published twice a month. Be- 
ginning in September, issues will appear 
on the first and fifteenth of the month; 
subscription price to be $3 a year. 





Morse A. Cartwright and Franklin F. 
Hopper were appointed delegates to an 
International Congress on Popular Edu- 
cation, to be held in Paris, July 23 to 31; 
and Mary Helen McCrea was appointed 
as delegate to the Third International 
Conference on Education in Mexico this 
coming August. 





The A. L. A. Council voted to accept 
the invitation of the American Documen- 
tation Institute to become a nominating 
agency for a member of the institute, and 
authorized President Craver to appoint a 
representative. 





The announcement was made that Jo- 
seph W. Lippincott has offered a biennial 
award for distinguished library service, 
which is being considered by a special 
A. L. A. committee. 





The Executive Board empowered the 
A. L. A. secretary, Carl H. Milam, to look 
into the question of meeting places on the 
Pacific coast for the 1939 conference. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
Who's Who for Junior Members 


ALTHEA M. Currin, librarian of the 
Glenville High School Branch Public Li- 
brary in Cleveland, and Oca M. Peterson, 
of the New York Public Library, contribute 
the report of the pre-conference discussion 
of book needs of young people, held in New 
York City. 


Atvin JoHNsoN spoke on “The Social 
Meaning of the Book” at the last general 
session of the New York conference. He is 
director of the New School for Social Re- 
search in New York and is conducting the 
five-year study of large libraries now being 
made by the American Association for Adult 
Education. Other general session addresses 
will be printed in the September and later 
issues of the Bulletin. 


Homer P. Rainey made his address, 
“How Can Libraries Help to Meet the Needs 
of Youth?” at the pre-conference discussion 
of the book needs of young people. The sum- 
mary charts following his address appear in 
print for the first time in this Bulletin. Dr. 
Rainey is director of the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on 
Education. 


FPA 


Institute on Adult Education To 
Be Held in August 


For the Institute on Adult Education for 
Librarians in Service, to be conducted by 
the Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, from August 2 to 13, the follow- 
ing speakers and their topics have been an- 
nounced: 

“The Philosophy of Adult Education and 
Its Implications for Libraries,” Lyman Bry- 
son; “The Library in Relation to Adult Edu- 
cation,’ Mary U. Rothrock; “The Adult 
Education Program of the Public Schools 
and Its Implications for Libraries,’ Ben 
Graham; “The Adult Education Program 
of the WPA,” G. L. Maxwell; “The Col- 
lege and Adult Education,” Malcolm Mac- 
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Lean; “The Organization of a Public |}. 
brary to Meet Adult Educational Needs,” 
Marilla Waite Freeman. 





“The Adult Educational Program of the | 


National Congress of Parents and Teach. | 


ers,” William H. Bristow; “Some Possible | 


Uses of Library Services in Rural Areas,” | 


Mrs. Helen Hill Miller; fRadio in Educa. 
tion,” Allen Miller; “Educational Films,” 
Rollin D. Hemens; “The Youth Movement 
and Its Implications for Libraries,” Homer 
P. Rainey; and “A State Program of Adult 
Education,” Floyd W. Reeves. 

“City Councils of Adult Education and 
Their Demands upon Library Service,” Rob- 
ert B. Hudson; “State-wide Program of 
Adult Education for Libraries,” Ernestine 
Rose; “How Adults Learn,” F. N. Free. 
man; “Methods and Materials,” Clem 0, 
Thompson; “Experiments in Teaching Adult 


Education,” Guy T. Buswell; “Adult Edu. | 


cation and the Library School Curriculum,” 
Miriam Tompkins. 


Sessions will be held at 10:00 A.M., and | 


3:30 P.M., daily, Monday through Friday of 
each week. 
aes \ 


Discussion Groups at State 
Meetings 

A new technique for state meetings was 
reported at the recent New Jersey County 
Library Institute according to Julia Wright 
Merrill, of the headquarters staff, who was 
in attendance. The New Jersey Conference 
of Social Work has been successful in secur- 
ing live discussion by the following method: 

1. A topic is selected and announced a 
year in advance. 

2. Thirty discussion leaders are chosen 
and called together for ten meetings during 
the year, at which they themselves practic 
discussion, and consider both subject matter 
and techniques. 

3. At the annual meeting there is first a 
formal speech (as a concession to those who 
still insist upon that) and second, a discus- 
sion of that speech by small groups led by 
these experienced leaders. 

4. The same leaders carry over from yeat 
to year with a few weeded out and a few 
more added. 


